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"= HE government of England is of a particular 
_ Kind, of which there is not the like at pre- 
ſent in all the world. It is, however, the . 
which was formerly eſtabliſhed in all the kingdoms 
of Europe, formed out of the ruins of the Roman em- 
pire. The preſent difference between England, and 
other ſtates, iu this reſpect, is owing to this, that 
the Engliſh have preſerved the form of their go- 
vernment ever ſince their ſettling in Great Britain; 
whereas in other nations, it has been loſt by de- 
grees, or extremely altered. This government, 
which has fo long ſubſiſted in this iſland, appears, 
in ſome reſpects monarchial, in others republican ; 
and yet, properly ſpeaking,/it is neither. It can- 
not be called purely monarchical, ſinee the nobili- 
ty and the people have a ſhare in the legiflative 
power jointly with the king, nor can the king im- 


poſe any tax, without the people's conſent. Nei- 


ther is it republican, ſince there is a king, who ex- 
erciſes the ſovereign autherity, who diſpoſes, as he 
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eaſes, of all places and dignities eccleſiaſtical, ei- 
H, or military; and can meg peace or war, with- 
out-comulting his ſubjects. t would be therefore 
in vain to pretend to ditcribe this government, by 
the uſual names of monatchy, ariſtocracy, or demo- 
cracy, which agree not with it. It is a mixed go- 
vernment, differing from, and yet compeſed| off, all 
three: The prerogatives of the ſovereign, and the 
privileges of the nobles and people, are fo temper- 
ed together, that they mutvally ſupport one ano. 
ther. At the ſame time, each of the,three powers, 
concerned in the Tepifiature, may mmfupecrably ob. 
ſtruct the attempts of one or both the others, to 
render themſelves indepen dent. In ſhort, it is very 
near the ſame form of government, eſtabliſhed hy 
the Saxo in Germany, by the Franc in Gaul; by the 
Viſigoths in Spain, by the Oftrogoths, and after them, 


by the Corbards in IJialy. Theſe nothern nations in- 
troduced tiiis gov ernment into the moſt ſouthern 
pants of Europe, when they ſetiled there, and found. 


ed ne ſtates upon the ruins of the Roman empire. 
If, therefore, it be aſked, Bow long this govern- 
ment has been in England ? | ſhall not ſeruple to 


anſwer, ever ſince the Angio-Saxons finiſhed the 


deſcendents poſſeſs to this day. It is true; a doubt 
may ariſe, whether the commons, in the time df 
the Anglo-Saxou, were part of the parliament; and 
I confets this point is hard to be determined. But, 
however, when Eng/and was divided into ſever 
kingdoms, Exgliſb and Saxon, each of theſe had its 
king and. pariiament, This laſt was called the 
Mittena- Gemot, or allemibly of wiſe- men; and there was 
alſo the hike for the common affairs of the whole 
Heptarchy, This fame form of government ſubſiſt- 
ed, when the ſeven kingdoms were reduced to one 
and the fame ſtate. The fields of mars {MarchJor of Hay 
called fince the ſtates general iu France, the cortes in 
Spain, and perhaps the. diets of the German empire, 
arc the remains of this ancient form of government 


n_— wi Wh oo han 


{ntroduced by th 
ſettled. 


preſently ſpeak of. To explain this fully, a large 


tent myſelf with a ſhort abridgment, concerning 
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Milliam, duke of N ormandy, firnamed the Baſtard 
or conqueror, having ſubdued: England in 1066, be- 


— 
„ 


came abſolute, and eſtabliſhed a deſpotic power, 


- thoug 1 in all likelihood, he preſerved the ha- 


dow o a parliament. T o ſecure his conqueſt, he 


tranſplanted many Normen, French, Breton, and An. 
gevin families, enriching them with the lands, of 
— which he inceſiently diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh. Theſe 


tanſplanted families multiplied greatly in a ſhort 
ſpace, and became in the end fo powerful, as to 
make head againſt their fovereigns, fucceſſors of the 
congueror. At firſt, they gloried in their entire de-. 
pendence upon the king, who had put them in 
poſſeſſion of their lands. Their intereſt required, 
that they ſhould ſupport that power by which they 
held all their Engliſi poſſe ſſions. But when they 
were once firmly ſettled, they to. dread; that 
the regal power, which had enriched them, might 
with the ſame eaſe ſtrip them of their eſtates, if 


wiſhed, the govenment reſtored to the ſame Qate, 
as inthe times of the Saxon kings. This was the only 
means to avoid the inconveniences of an arbitrary 
power, (which might, in time to come, turn as 
much to their prejudice, as it had to their advan- 
tage) and to perpetuate the poſſeſſions of their lands. 


hope, and at laſt into right, by the methods I ſhall 


detail of the Engliſh hiſtory would be neceffary, and 


aà particular enumeration of all the cauſes which 
have contributed to put the nobility, 
" wards the people, in poſſeſſion of a right, which 


ty, and after- 


they did not enjoy. under the firſt Norman kings. 
But as this detail Would lead me too far, T ſhall con. 


the ſubject in hand. 


e northern nations, wherever thieF 
er "ey 


the king ſhould fo. pleaſe. For this treaſon, they 


What at firſt was only a bare wiſh, ſoon roſe into 


ſelf unjuſtly deprived. . But 


te 1 

- Wilkam the conqueror, in 1087, left the kingdom of 
England to his ſecond ſon William, firnamed' Rufut, 
in prejudice of Robert his eldeſt ſon who had onl 
Normandy. Robert made ſome attempts to diſpoſſe 
his brother of a crown, of 'which he believed him- 
Rufus defeated them 
y his addreſs engaging as well the Normans as the 
ngliſh in his intereit, with promiſes of re-eſtabliſh- 
ing the ancient government, and reviving the Sax- 
on laws. He knew that both were paſſionately de- 
ſirous of what he made them hope. By the Vor- 
mans, I mean here the foreigners newly ſettled in 
England. This promiſe of Ruſus was therefore the 
firlt toun dation of their pretenfions. 1 ſay the firſt, 
for the Normans had no right to demand of the king 
what he was pleaſed to promiſe them, and the con- 
quered Engliſh had as little, to limit the power of 
their . conquerors. It is true, the Engliſh might 
grouid their pretenſions upon ſome general pro- 
miſes made them by William the conqueror, when he 


received their firſt homages. But this prince never 


pretended that they ſhould found a right on theſe 
promiſes. Accordingly, he always treated England 
as a conquered nation. However, Rufus kept his 
word with neither /ormeans nor Engliſh. - © 

Upon his death Henry I, His younger brother aſ- 
cended the throne in 1105, in prejudice of his eld- 
eſt brother Robert, ſtill alive. To ſecure his ufur- 
pation, he purſued the fame courſe as his prt de- 
ceſſor Rufus. He promiſed to reſtore the ancient 
government, and confirmed his promiſe by a char. 
ter in form, but executed it no better then his bro. 


ther. However, the rights of the ſubject received 


ſtrength from theſe proiniſes, though ill perfamed. 
Henry I. dying, Maud his daughter, widow of the 
emperor Henry V, and wife to feffery Plantagenet earl 


ol Anjou, ought to have mounted the throne ; but 
in 1135 was defeated of her right by Stephen earl of 


Boulogne, ſon of the conqueror's eldeſt daughter. 
He bound himſelf more ſtrongly than his two prede- 


7 
be lors to reſtore the Saxon laws; but imall appearantre 
with as littie intention to perform his emgagements. 
At laſt, the great men, finding he ſouglit pretences 
to evade his promiſes, harraſſed him with a war 
which laſted the moſt par: of his reign. In the be- 
ginning, they called into Englami the empreſs Mate, 
and her fon Henry. by the earl of hö; and the 
war ended in a treaty, which ſecured- the crown 
to Herr) _— ns — — 1 1 — had ſons. 
TO Step in 1134 fuccee Henry II. During 
his reign, and hat Anis eldeſt fon Richard J, thete 
were no conteſts between the king and the barons, 
for ſo the great men of the Kindom were then called. 
But Nr diſputes aruſe in the reipn af 
king John, ſirnamed Lacland, brother and ſutceffor 
of Richard I. An unhappy quarrel between this 
prince and tlie pourt of Rome, having forced him 
to do homage to Pope Innocent IN: for his kingdom, 
and bind himſelf to pay him tribute; this diſhorior- 
able proceeding; added to many other cauſes, loſt 
him the eſte 2 GELQ 
barons improved fo favourable a juncture, preſent- 
ed to him the charter of Henry I, which had never 
been executed, and tefolved to oblige him ts don 
firm it. Jabn at firſt rejected it with great haugh- 


..tine(3; but at laſt compelled by his own weakneſs, 
and the united oppoſition of almoſt all the barons, 
ne wal obliged to grant them a charter, much 
more ample and advantageous to the ſubjetct, than 
$ Henry the fir/P;, and which was called magni charta 
or the charter of libertiet. By this charter, drawn as 
the barons pleaſed, the King's power was ſb curbed, 
that it wag in a manner reduced to the Tame ſtate 
aus under the Saxon kings before the conqueſt; This 
charter has been ever ſinee the principal foundati- 
on of the rights of the ſubjects: Tſhall not here 
pretend to decide @ queſtion fo much above my 


3 Teach, whether this foutid#tion is very ſolid It will 
8 ſuſſice briefly to "OR what meins a conceffion 


em and affection of his ſitjects. The © 


e 


teemingly iu defective in ibs origin, ſinee it was vi 
dently extorted, changed as Imayſayit's nature by the 
firmneſs of the Eugliſb, and acquired an indiſputable 
authority, — it might have been conteſted at 
firik. 'To-this end, we muſt fee what ab after- 
wards with reſpect to this charter: 

King John. who had ſigned it; defiring to bete 
it, drew upon himſelf” freſh misfortunes, which 
laſted. as long as he lived. The barons reſolved 
to adheres to their charter, took ay laſt a del 
rate courſe to call in to tlieir aſſiſtance, 
Leuis, Son of Philip Auguſtus, king of France, and 
to put him in po poſſeſſion of all, or the. greateft. 
Part of the kingdom. John died during the war, 
deprived; by a foreign prince, or rather lizs own ſub- 
jects, and left 4 ſon of ten years of age, little capable 
to maintain-the quarrel. Some lords, who had re- 
mained faithful to the late king; appointed the earl 
of Pembrokegvegent during-the minority of the young 
prinee,, who was recognized by his few adhenents 
by the name of Henry III. in 1216. | 

Shortly. after the — of affairs was i by 
the prudent conduct of the regent, who ſeeing the 
barons bent to ſupport their charter, promiſed po- 
ſitively, i it ſhould be confirmed and executed. Up- 
on this aſſurance, they deſerted prives JA who 
was obliged to return to Hrante. | 5 

Henry Ill. Was no ſooner out of his minority. than 
he repealed magna charta, and thought of — 
nncontrouled. But as he had not a capacity equa 
to ſuch an undertaking, his long reign of fifty ſix 
years, was one continued ſeene of troubles on ae- 
count of magna charta. He was frequently forced to 
confirm it, and as often broke all his oaths and en- 
gage ments. At laſt, the barons took arms under 
the conduct of the pag] of Leiceſter, fan of the famous 
Simon Montfort general of the cruſade againſt the 
 Albigenſes.- The king had the misfortune. to loſe 
a battle, and to ſee himſelf, his bre ver e king of 


the Romans, and his ſon prince Ed urd, in the hands 


* 1 


f the earl of Leiceſter, who obliged them to fear; 
they. would never oppoſe the execution of magna 
eharta. The earl of Leice/ter governed ſome time in 
the name of the king his priſoner. It is pretended 
the commons were firſt received into parliament 
during his adminiſtration, But without ſtaying to 
examine ſo difficult a queſtion, I ſhall only obſerve, 
that atleaſt it cannot be denied, that ſince the end 
of Henry Ul's reign, the nn bave ever enjoyed 
this privilege. N 

Prince Edward, fon of Henry m, having happily 
made his eſcape from the earl of Leiceſter, gained a 
battle in which the earl was ſlain; 'I'his victory reſ- 
tored the king to his liberty, who ufed it not agree- 
able to the oath he had been obliged to take. But 
his reign and life ended a few years after his deli. 
veranee. Though the baron'sparty was very much 
humbled, yer Edward I. who in 1272 ſucceeded his 
father Henry III. confirmed magna charta. However 
ſome ſteps taken by him afterwards, diſcovered a 
deſign to, revoke it; but the barons beginning ta 
ſtir, he retracted, and confirmed it once more. 

Edward II, his ſon, and ſucceſſor in 1 307, was de- 
poſed by the parliament, for intending to eſtabliſh 
an abſolute power contrary to magna charta. 

Edward Il, ſon and ſucceſſor of this unfortunate 
prince in 1327, confirmed it ten times during the 
courſe of his reign, which the victories obtained by 
himſelf and his fon the prince ot Hales, over Erance, 
rendered extremely glorious. 

Richard II, grandſon and ſucceffor to Edward III. in 
1377, was ſolemnly de poſed, for having vialated in 
many inſtances the privileges of the e found- 
ed on magna charta. 

Henry IV, who had uſed that pretence to dethrone 
Richard II. in 1399 and put himſelf in his place, 
made ſome attempts todiminith the privilegesof the 
Parliament; but did nor carry very far the exec au- 
Yea 5 this project. 


mained ſo well ſettled, and ſo ſirm u 


confuſion. Nay, it ſeemed there was no fear that 


of Buckingham, his favarite, that he en 


Kenty V, his fon who ſucceeded: him in 1413 
maintained the parliament in all it's rights, and 
left the privileges of his ſubjects untouched, His 
reign was one continued feries of victories, and ſuc- 
ceſſes againſt France. He died in 14222. 

From that time the government of Englend- re. 


pon it's founda · 
tions, I mean, the prerogative of the king, and the 
privileges of the parliament, that for near two hun- 

red ye ars, not one king appears to have had any in- 
tention to ſhake it, The policy of the kings, turned 
wholly upon governing their parliaments by ſecret 
intrigues, without diſcovering any deſire of alter- 
ing the conſtitution. . True it is, that ſome kings, as 


| Hotty VIII, did what they pleaſed, but without any 


prejudice to the privileges of parhament. On the 
contrary, by (upparting the partiament i in it's s rights, 
they had the addreſs to make it ſubſervient to their 
= This, by the way, is the beſt, and perhaps 
the only method for a king to render an * 
erful and eaſy. | 

After ſo long a continuance of the ſame form bf 
vernment, and ſo uninterrapted a poſſe ſſion of * 
privileges of magna charta, the 4-7 nation was ſoac- 
cuſtamed to it, that it femed impoſlible to make 
any alteration without throwing the kingdom into 


any king ſhould ever think of attempting ſo difficult 
a thing, at the hazard of his crown, as had been the 
caſe of ſome former kings. Notwithſtanding alt 
this, James I, ſucceſſur to queen Elizabeth in 1603, 
failed not to take ſome ſt eps in this dangerous courſe, 
and endeavour to diminiſh the privileges of parlia- 
ment, 't was hy the perniciouscounſels of the duke 
gaged in this 
deſign, which probably would have ended unfortun. 
ately  Cohits: had not death ſur pri ſed him be fore he 
3 plainly diſcovered his intention. This duke 
of Buckingham ought to be conſidered as the firſt au. 


thor of the troubles, which have ſo long infeſted 
England, and ſtill do infeſt it to this day. 


m_ 


= 


Je was under Charles I, fon and ſucceffor of am 
in 1623, that the project to render the king abſoz 
hate, and 2 of the laws, was vigorouſly 
puſhed and advanced by all methods. The duke of 
Buckingham, favourite to Char les I, as he had been td 
his father inſpired him with maxims directly con- 
trary to the eſtahliſhed government and thereby oc- 
caſioned his ruin. The duke being affaflinated, the 
deſign was purſued by Charles, which had been be, 
gun by the deceaſed favourite. He imagined, the 
nation might be governed withaut a parliament, or 
at leaſt that parliaments were only to ſüpply him 
with money. He had diffolved three in the four 


Grit years of his reign, and even ſignified his in- 

rention of calling no more. Twelve years paſſed _— 
without a parliament, during which the king le- j 
vied taxes by the bare act of his will, upon his fab- | 
jects, and by his conduct difcovered a defign to * 
reign arbitrarily. Unhappily for him, he admitted f 


to his perſon and council two men imbued witk 
the ſame maxims, by whom he was puſhed on to ; 
His ruin; namely, William Laud archbiſhep of Can. 
zerbury. and Thomas Wentworth earl of Strafford. 1 
While this prince had no difficulties to ſtruggle 
with from abroad, he enjoy) ed his uſurped power þ 
with ſome tranquility, but not without the open a | 
murmurings of th people. Mean time, no perſon | 
| 

| 

: 

| 

| 

p 


ne 
dared to oppaſe ſo violent a torrent. At laſt, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury adviling him to finiſh the 
reſtoration of the Scotch hierarchy, and introducti- 
on of the Engliſh litargy, he followed the pernici- 
ous advice, but could not execute his project with- 
out engaging in an open war in 1639, with his an- 
cient kingdom of Scotland. He levied forces, and 
maintained them by taxes, which he himfelf had im · 
poſed. Money failing him aſter the firft campaign 
he at laſt in April 1640, called a parliament which 
was diffolved in a few days, for the ſame reaſon as 
the three firft, and the arbitrary impoſitions conti- 
pred as before. But the king quickly perceived, 


ge 


— — 
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that the continuation of his power, depended upon 
the happy ſucceſs of his arms. The people ſerved 
him with regret. The lords on divers pretences 
withdrew from court. The validity of his orders, 
by virtue whereof his impoſitions were levied, were 
conteſted in town and country. In ſhort, the king 
ſaw his ſubjects every where ready to deſert him, 
an the firſt occaſion. ' 1 5 
This occaſſon preſented jitſelf ſooner than he ex. 
pected. His army having received a check, and the 
Scots ſurpriſed Newca/tle,the king was forced to ſeek 
means to drive them out of England, whereas he had 
hoped to become abſolute in Scotland. But inſtead 
of finding his Engii/h ſubjects ready to aſſiſt him, he 
aw them on the contrary rejoice at his diſgrace, 
and conſidered it as a proper opportunity torecover. 
their privileges. In this extremity, he aſſembled 
the peers at York, in order to adviſe with them upon 
what was to be done. Their unanimous, opinion, 
Was, that the only way to free himſelf from the pre- 
ſent difficulties, was to call a parliament. He then 
perceived, that an interval of fifteen years was not 
capable to efface out of the minds of rhe Engliſh, 
„ the memory of their parliaments, which theylook- 
ed upon as the ſtrongeſt ſupport o' their liberties. 
Mean while, he was under a ſort of neceſſity to fol- 
low the adyiceof the peers, in calling a parliament. 
5 In the preſent diſpoſitian of the people to the 
king, ſuch repreſentatives were choſen, as were emi- 
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VF? nent for their ability, courage, and firm attachment 
1 to the privileges of the ſubjeft. The parliament. 
F being met, inſtead of thinking to drive the Scots out. 
of the kingdom, as the king had hoped, believed 
they ought, before all things to fecure the liberties, 
af the nation, by ſetting bounds to the illegal autho- 
rity, which the king had for fifteen years aſſumed. 
This reſolution was no fooner diſcovered, than all 
the people adhered to the parliament. From that 
time the king was fo deſtitute of friends, that he 
{aw himfelf unable to reſiſt the torrent, His oply; - 


T +5 4 


refug e was, to comply with his parliament; and pad | 
alma every bill — to him to curb his au- 


thority. He hoped, by this condeſcention, to con- 


vince his ſubjects of His intention t6:return to the 


ancient courſe; from which he had been diverted 
by evil counſels, and perhaps he really deſigned 
it, but could gain no belief. On the contrary 
was thought, that mere neceſlity obliged him to 
meaſures ſu te to the former. —＋ mutual con- 
fidenee, fo neceſſary 


of a prince, 


longer depend n the fincerity 


hom they believed they had juſt cauſe to diſtruſt. * 
wowed to ſecure the 


They therefore incefſantly 
liberties of the ſubject from any future invaſion. 
To this etidj they were not ſatisfied with obtaining 
the king's conſent to acts which reduced the royal 
power within it's ancient limits, but alſo extorted 
his aſſent to laws, which conſiderably leſſened the 
juſt prerogatives of tit crown. The friends of the 
parliament ſerupled net to affirm, that the ſubject 
could never be — in his property, While the 
king had power to return to his former courſes. 

Thus king Charles, who had hoped to carry the roy- 
al — higher than any of his predeceſſors, 
ſaw himſelf, on the contrary, depri ved of great part 
of his legal power. He even had the mortification 
to ſee hinifelf forced, in May, 1647, to ſign the earl 


of Stafford's ſentence, who had acted nothing without 


his orders; or at leaſt his approbation: The archbi- 
4 1 WG loſt bie ng on the ſcaffold 
in 1644. {Sa 

Had the Parliament end ena * 
ſettüng the government upon it's ancient foundati- 
gag probably, it would not afterwardshave been 
eaſil aken. But on ſuch occaſtons it is difficult 
to bs a juſt medium. The leading members will- 
ing to ſereen themſelves from the attempts of the 


x 3 by {tripping the crown of the part 


ö 
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between the king and his ped- 
ple, being entirely loſt; the parliament would no 


royal power, almoſt entirely changed the ancient 
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= of it's prerogatives. It was no longer the king 5nd 
1 parliament which governed the nation, but the 
1 parliament alone; or rather the houſe of commons; 


managed all affairs. The houſe of peers had ſearce 
any other power, than that of an implicit aſſeut to 
the bills offered to them; and the King was but a 
ſhadow of a ſovereign. However; it was this very 
thing that procured hini adherents, whom doubt: 
leſs, he woiild never have had, if the balance had 
been kept even. Many thought it as ſtrange that 
the parhament ſlioxild, as 1 zhay Gay;govern without 
a king, as that the king ſhould attenipt to rule with- 
out a parliament. The conſtitution of the govern: 
ment, ſuffered equally by bath ufarpations: But 
that which brought the ſtrongeſt aceeſſion to the 
king's party, was, that the parliament; to gain the 
ott to their ititereſt; were poſfeſſed with the pro- 
je, of changing the epiſtapal government of the 
church, into preſbyterian; which they accompliſli- 
ed with open force. Moſt of thee Enghſhaceuftometd 
to ſee the church under the direction of biſhops; 
could not bear this change without. murmuring. 
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3 But as theſe were not the ſtromgeſt, becauſe the 
. parliament had the treaſure, army, and places at 
b their diſpoſal, their only refuge was to unite with 
1 | the king. in * v ih ae 165) 111 4 
IB Then it was that two parties appeared in the 

L kingdom, one for the king, and one for the parlia- 

| ment, with a fort of equality, which-quitkly made 


it thought, they would not long remain quiet, and 
without coming ta arms. The king's adherents at 
firſt had the name of cavaliers, which was afterwards 
changed into that of orie: And thoſe of the parlia- 
ment, then called roundheadt, have received the 
name of whigs. The origin of theſe two famans diſ- 
tinctions is this: At that time a fort of Iriſh banditti, 
or robbers, who kept iu the mountains and ifles 
Formed by the vaſt bags of that country, were call- 
ed tories, and at preſent are knoven by the name of 
-xapparces, As the king's enemies accuſed him of fa- 
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their mutual advantages 


were con 
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youring the Triſh rebellion, which broke out about 
that time, they gave his adherents the name of to- 
ries. Theſe, on the other hand; to be even with 
their enemies, who were cloſely united with the 
Scots, called them thigs, a name of reproach uſed in 
Scotland. Hente it appears; that theſe two names 
are as ancient as the troubles, though they were 
not in vogue till many years after. I cannot preciſe- 
Iy fix the tinie; but am of opinion; that cavaſier and 
roundhead, continued till the reſlof ation of Charles 
H, and then by degrees, were changed into tory and 
whig. Theſe are the two parties which began tao 
divide England in the time of Charles I. and Which 
ſtill divide it to this day. The Roman catholick call- 
ed papiſts in England, joined, from the firſt, the king's 

ty; which was more favourable to them than 


that of the parliament; and have always remained 


united with the tories... 


What has been ſaid, faſicienily ſhows, chat 


the king's party was compoſed of two ſorts of 1 men, 
of which the one had principally in view the 


political intereſt of the king and the crown and the 
others that of the church of England. But they 
were all re-united in this point, that they found 
in the King's proſperity; 
without which they could not Hope to ſucceed in 
there reſpective deſigns: For this reaſon; they 
dered but as one party under the ſame 
name of cavaliers of royaliſts. This mixture of 
two. defferent views in the ſame party, ſubſiſts to 
this day and is not bne of the leaſt cauſes of that 
tonfuſiori of ideas which the word Tory occaſions: 
To remove this ambigtity as much as is poſſible, 
I ſhall call the firſt, the political or State cavaliers, and 
the other the eccleflaſtic al or thurth cavaliers. Each of 
theſe two branches were again ſub-divided. For 
the political cavaliers there were ſome 
who following the maxims of the duke of But bin 2 
ham; Archbiſhop Laud, * the earl. of Straſford, 
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wiſhed to ſee the king inveſted with abſolute power 
and able to deſtroy rhe privileges of the parliament. 
| Theſe may be called the rank cavaliers. Their 
number was ſmall and little capable to ſupport 
the king in his adverſity though during. his prof: 
perity, they made a great noiſe. The: other 
branch of the political cavaliers, were compoſed. of 

men whom I ſhall call moderate. T he fe deſired 
indeed the reſtoration of royal authority, but ;acs 
cording to the ancient econſtitution., The other 
cavaliers, whom I call eccleſiaſtical, were alfo fub: 
divided into two branches, one of which was com- 
poſed of rigid churchmen, who were againſt the, 
Jeaſt change in the diſcipline of the church of 
England. Thoſe who compoſed the other branch 
were leſs ſcrupulous and obſtinate, and may be 
called the low or moderate churchmen; * 
In oppoſition to the cavaliers or royaliſts, the round: 
heads, or parliamentarians, were divided into two 
principal — 4 namely, the political and eccle- 
ſiaſtical. The firſt had prineipally in view, the 
maintenance gf the rights of the people, and the 
ſecond, the 'alvaneement of preſbytery.. Each of 
theſe- branches was hkewile ſub-divided into two, 
one wherof was compoſed of republicans, who 
aimed at undermining the regal power, and erect: 
ing a common- wealth; the other of the moderate 
roundheads, or parliamentarians, deſired only to 
reduce the King to an incapacity of abuſing, his 
power by leaving him the poſſeſſion, of his juſt 
Tights. This relates only to the political round- 
Heads, or parliamentarians. As for the eccleſiaſtical 
they alſo formed two branches, of which the firſt 
was compoled of the rigid preſbyterians who would 
be contented with nothing leſs than the deſtruction 
of the Hierarchy; and the other, of the moderate. 
preſbyterians, who wonld have been ſatisfied with. 
much leſs, and perhaps, with a bare toleration, It 
was abſolutely neceſſary to premiſe thus much, in 
arder to enablt the reader to underſtand the ſe- 


L . 


quel of this diſſertation. I ſhall more largely ſpeak 
of the vie ws and intereſts of the different branches 
of the two parties, after I have finiſhed the abridg- 
ment which their riſe obliged me to interrupt. 
Whilſt the king was in a deplorahle ſtate, with- 
out money or friends, and reduced to bear every 
thing from the parliament, who had him as | may 
lay, in their mercy,he beheld a ray of hope ſhine in 
the riſe of the two parties, I have been ſpeaking 
of. He thought immediately, that to ſoment the 
diviſion could not but be advantageous to him, 
wherein he ſucceeded. He thereby ſaw himſelf. 
at laſt in a condition to hope to do himſelf juſtice, 
by his arms, for the injuries of which he thought 
he had reaſon to complain. In this expectation hg 
raiſed an army, and engaged in an open war againſt 
the parliament, who on their fide had now taken 
all the neceffary meaſures tu reſiſt him. a 
The particulars of this war are needleſs here, 
ſince the fad concluſion of it is (till recent. It will 
ſuffice to ſay, that Charles I, was vanquiſhed, and 
beheaded the zoth of January 1648. Thus the king 
himſelf, the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Strafford, 
archbiſhop Laud, authors of the project to render 
the king abſolute, came all to a tragical end. If ty 
theſe we add, the examples of FOR: Henry III. Ed- 
ward II, Richard II, and laſtly, of James II, who had 
all the ſame deſign, and all miſcarried jn the exe- 
cution, it will be caſy to ſee how difficult and dan- 
erous it is for a king of England, to attempt to ſub- 
vert ſo well cemented a government. 
Oliver Cromwell, author of Charles I's death, remain- 
ed maſter of the government. He, durſt not how. 
ever aſſume the title of king; and if he had the 
addreſs to render himſelf abſolute, it was under 
the ſpecious pretence. of maintaining the nation's 
liberties. He is the ſingle inſtance in England, of an 
uſurper dying a natural death in his oli ation. 
While the ſovereign authority was in C omructis 
h nds, the cavaliers were extremely humbled, Bus 
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they revived on the death of this formidable ene: 
my. To give their adverſaries no advantage againſt 
them, they put themſelves under the conduct of 
thoſe of their party, who were the moſt moderate 
ſo that there {cemed to be no more rank or rigi 
tories. This policy was abſolmely neceſſary, at a 
rime, when the royal prerogative, and the rights 
of the church were not to be inſiſted on, as there 
were neither king nor biſhops. At laſt, by a moſt 
ſurprizing revolution, aſſiſted by the udn con- 
duct of general Mont, the Engliſh united to let Charles 


id 


II. on the throne, fon of the deceaſed king, and to 


reſtore the hy and the church to their 
former ſtate. 

Charles It. reigned pee at firſt, He was a 
prince who wanted neither wit nor penetration, 

at was indolent. and addicted to his pleaſures, 
His intention was to live quietly, and avoid all diſ- 
putes with his ſubjects. He was too Weary of a long 
exile, during w Dich he bad often wanteX common 
neceſſaries, to be willing to hazard the being again 
reduced to the ſame itate. On the ather hand, 
the Engliſh had time, and fr equent occaſion, Lo. open 
their eyes, and diſcover, that by a pretended main- 
tenance of their liberties, they had been drawn in- 
to ſervitude. For it may be affirmed, that England 
Had never enjoyed 1213 fret dom, than under the 
government of the long parliament, and afterwards 
of Oliver Cromwell. However, Charlez II. engaged 
himſelf by degrees, farther than he ever intended, 
This, doubtleſs, was owing either to his indolence, 
or too great condeſcenſion to his miniſters, who 
were all cavaliers, whom, for the furure, 1 ſhall call 
tories, as I ſhalt 
whigs, though I do not know exactly when theſe 


two names were at firſt uſed. The tories therefore, 


who alone were in the king's confidence, were in- 
cefſeutly urging him to reſtore the monarchy and 
church to their ancient luſtre. The court of France, 
for zutereſts of their own, laboured to inſpire big 


give the roundheads the name of 


j 
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with the ſame deſign. In a word, his miniſterg 
ook great care to hinder the whigs from inſinuat- 
ing themſelves into the king's favour. = 
- The tory party had at their head the duke of 
York, the king's brother, a prince naturally impe- 
tuous and violent, who having.embraced the Ra- 
man catholick religion in his exile, formed the project 
or eſtabliſhing it in England. This project could nog 
be executed, without firſt extending the royal pow- 
er beyond the bounds preſcribed by the law, that 
is to ſay, without reſuming and purſuing the ſame 
defign, wherein his father had unhappily miſcar- 
ried. But the Duke, by reaſon of his impetuons 
temper, was very improper to conduct ſuch an un- 
dertaking. He purſued it eagerly during his bro- 
ther's reign, who had no legitimate iſſue, hoping 
that the work then begun, would be more eaſy to 
finiſh on his own acceſſion to the throne. a 
f To ſucceed in this deſign, he had no other way 
; than to begin it with the utter ruin of the whigs, 
whoſe principles were directly contrary to the duke 
deſigns, both with regard to the church and the 
ſtate. It muſt be obſerved, that moſt of the whigg 
were then preſbyterians. So, r e e 
attack preſbyterianiſm, the duke of York projected 
the deſtruction of thoſe who oppoſed the increaſe 
of regal pawer, without alarming the nation. In- 
deed after humbling the whigs, he might fear to 
meet with great obſtacles from the moderate tories, 1 
Whaoſe principles did not entirely agree with the 
arbitrary power he intended to eſtabliſh. But he 
deſpaired not to ſurmount, if the whigs, his more 
dangerous enemies, were once removed out.of the 
| way. To this end, he induced his brother to per. 1 
ſecute the preſbyterians, wherein he wasaſſiſted by all | 
the tories, who with pleaſure beheld this firſt occa, 
ſion of being reyenged on their enemies, the Whigs, 
So preſbyterianiſm was furiouſly attacked, under a 
rete!ice of reſtoring the church to the ſtate it was 
ba before the troubles. An ac was palled, forbid 
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and undermine the foundations of magna charta, they 
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ding the preſbyterian aſſemblies, which we re called 

egonventicles; and another known by the name of 


the teſt. act, which indeed more directly concerned 
the Roman catholicks, This act ordained, that no 


perſon ſhould be admitted to any public office, with- 

out producing a certificate of his having commu- 

micated in an 7 2164. church. Moreover, it was 

rmity act, becauſe all who were ta 

be admitted to any office, were obliged hy this ſta- 
tute ro conform ta the church of England: | 

The whigs ſoon perceived, that under colour of 


maintaining the rights of the church of England, 
the duke of Yor#s deſign was to change the govern- 


ment of the ſtate, and ruin the proteſtant religion 
in England. It required ſame time to take juſt mea- 
ſures ; and at laſt, with the aſſiſtance of the mode- 
Tate tories, who feared the duke of York's going tog 
far, they obliged the king to ſend him out of the 
Kingdom. Nay, the commons prepared a, bill, call- 
ed the excluſion bitl, to deprive him of the right of 
ſucceſſion. But the paſſing this bill was prevented 
by the diſſolution of the parliament. Another was 
called at Oxford, in expectation of finding the mem- 
bers leſs violent. But the king was miſtaken, and, 
after a ſhorr ſeſſion, was again obliged to diſſolve 
them, upon their endeavouring to paſs the like 


bill. 


It will perhaps ſeem ſtrange, that the ſcene ſhould 
be tage, and the whigs who were extreme: 
ly low, ſhould ſuddenly become ſuperior. To let 
the reader into the reaſon of this change, it is ne; 
ceſſary to remark, that the moderate tories promo- 
ted the deſigns of the court, while they believed 
them levelled only againſt the preſbyterians. Bur 
perceiving by all the proceedings of the king, the 
duke of York, and the miniſters, that a project was 
formed to ruin the conſtitution of church and fare, 


readily joined with the whigs to oppoſe the exe 


eution of this project. It was therefore this union 


ho ae 


23 


Which gavethe I a ſuperiority, t6which,other# 
wiſe, they never could have pretended; On the 
other hand, the ſtate-tories and rigid churchmen, 
deſiring to recover the ground the had loft,” en- 
deavoured to gain the people to their intereſt, by 
accuſing the whigs of a ſettled deſign to ruin the 
church, and thefe in their turn accuſed the others, 
of intending the ſubverſion of the government, and 
of favouring the duke of York's pernicion deſign. 
Thus the enmity of the parties, Which (cemed to 
have been much weakened by the reſtoration, was. 
revived. It may trucly be ſaid, that the tories were 
in fault, who, to revenge the wrongs reecived fron: 
the long parliament, and Cromwel/'s uſurpation, raſh- 
ly threw themſelves into the duke of Tork's party. 
They afterwards repented, when they ſaw to what 
the duke intended to make them ſubſervient. | 
Some time after, the minds of the people being. 
a little calmed, the duke of Y 6rk returned into Eng- 
land, and continued without i interruption to ſoment 
diviſions, without which he could not hope to effect. 
his deſigns. So this prince (by an exceſs of zeal for 
his. — +. at by a deſire of revenge, and perhaps ex 
cited by the ambition of accompliſhing a project, 
which had been in vain attempted by ſeveral kings 
of England) and Charles II, through a too great con- 
deſcenſion to his brother, kindled a flame in Eng- 
land, which is not yet extinguiſhed. . 
Charles Il, died during theſe tranſactions, and the, 5 
duke of York aſcended the throne, by the name 
Fames Il, without any oppoſition. He at firſt made 
great promiſes to his ſubjects, that neither religi - 
on, nor the conſtitution, * ſuffer any change 
in his reign. But he was far from performing his 
promiſes. Shortly after, the duke of Monmouth, na- 
tural ſon of Charles II. relying on the diſcontent of, 
the people, left the low countries, where he had lived 
ſome time in exile, made a deſcent in Exgland with 
a handful of men, and affumed the title of king. 


But his royalty laſted but a tew days. His party be- 
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ing much weaker than he had expected, he was 
de feat d, taken, and beheaded. The king was ſo 
elated by a victory, obtained with ſuch eaſe, that 
he ſerupled not to diſcover his Ueſigns, ſo ſecure 
did he think himſelf of the ſutceſs. The judges; 
who were devoted to him; gave their opinion, that 
the king might diſpenſe with the laws. Their de- 
cifion was founded upon fome ſtatutes lodging this 
power in the ſovereign, with regard to certain 


laws; and upon examples of ſome of his predeceſſ- 


ors, who had, in this reſpect, exceeded the bounds 
of their power. Thus theſe corrupted judges drew 
from icular caſes a general concluſion, and 


founded” a permanent right upon ſome tranſient 
uſurpations. 

This door being opened, the king 
authority repeated the penal laws, enacted by ſe- 
veral paflianients to prevent the deſigns of the pa- 
piſts. He next filled his army with officers of that 


religion; and beſtowed preferments and titles up- 


„by his ſole 


con men; who by the laws were unqualified. He 


took away tbe charter from” London, and other cor- 
porations, and reduted them to 8 dependance up- 
on his pleaſure: fn ſhort; by a bare proclamation 
he granted a full liberty of coriſcience, and itt- 
etdto each ſect the public profe ſſſon of their reli gion. 


Fhis proclamation had a double view, ts favour the 


papiſts, and to amuſe the preſbyterians. The king 


was per ſuaded, that as the latter were ſtill liable to 
the penal laws enacted againſt them in the late 


reign; they would be glad to be freed from them, 
and that the fear of forfeiting the liberty granted 


by the proclamation would keep them in ſabmifon. | 
But they were not deceived by an artifice directly 
tending to their ruin. I omit many other ſteps tak- 
en by the king, which were but too capable to fill 
all his ſubjects with terror. 

Hitherto the tories in general had favoured the 
king's deſigns. - But when they perceived all his 
— tended to a ſubve of the eſtabliſſred 


they began to repent of their paſt conduct. They 


1a 1 


gövernment, and ruin of the proteſtant religion; 


clearly ſaw, that by the courſe they were made to 
take, it was intended to lead them where they de- 
ſigned not to go, and that they could not attain 


their chief care was to ſtifle the ſeeds of diviſion 
ſtill ſubſiſting between the whigs and tories, though 
the danger had united them. In order to this, it 
was neceſſary to remove from the miniſtry and 
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- their confidence, the favourers of king Tamers de- 


ſigns, and the bigors to the minuteſt rites and cere- 
monies of the church of England. Withont this, 
the whigs could never have enjoyed any quiet, 
fince they ever conſidered the rank and rigid to- 
ries, as their irreconcileable enemies. On the other 
Hand, it Was not lefs neceffary to remove from the 
council the moſt rigid whig pr eſbyterians, for feat 
of giving vceaſion to think, there was à defign to 
change the church. government. This fear woull 


have been the more jiiſt,' as the new king having 


ever profeffed in Holland the preſbyterian religion, 
the eaſt ſtep in it's favour, might Have raiſed a 
ſuſpicion of his deſigning to eſtabliſſ it upon the 
ruins of the national church. Great addreſs was 
therefore to be uſed to remove all catifes of fear and 
jealouſ in the tories. It was for thefe purpoſes, tllat 
8 erat rei, of Milliam and Mery, the offices 
wer : g = oti the moderate men of 
Doth f Barts e, maxi was purſued by kin 
e bien he reigned alone, aſter the quee 
death. Hut às it was impoſſible to ple aſe boch par- 

ties at once, tinlefs chte had Been more places to 


give, he Aﬀected frequently to change his miniſtry 


and employ the two parties alternately. This was 
all he could do, till time fhould have extinguiſhed 
entirely the. flames of 8iviſion. 

Under fuch circtimftances; and à Fung of ſnack 
wiſdom and foreſight, it my be almoſt affirmed, 
at no diſturbance womid Have happened to the 
government from the difference of the princi 
the two parties, if the charch-tories could have 
been contented with ſeeing their church remain 
eſtabliſked. But they could not be ſatisfied, ſo 
lotiz as they ſaw the preſbyterians enjoy an en- 
tire Tiberty of conſtjence, publicly exerciſe their 
religion, atd fill offices, contrary to the conformity 
act of Charles HT. They were jealous that the whips 
intended by degrees to undermme the church, and 
that the king concurred with them in that deſign. 


ples of 


0 2 
What they had ſeen during the long parliament 
gave them occaſion to fear the ſame attacks. The 
rank tories having loſt king Fames, their patronand 
de fender, inſpired the epitcopal party with theſe 
fears and jealouſies, to animate them againſt king 
William. They perceived, they were no longer able 
to ſupport chemſelves, unleſs means were found to 
ingage the church in their quarrel, Hence the ru- 
mors induſtriouſly ſpread among the people; of the 
church's being in danger. The whigs ſaw by this, 
that the rank tories had not relinquiſhed their pro- : 
jects, but would, when ever they were armed with 
power, make uſe of the pretence of religion to ruin 
them, in imitation of king James. It was thus, that 
1 animoſity was continued between the two parties, 
notwithſtanding king William's care and endeavors. 
It ſeemed therefore, that religion was then the 
ſole point in queſtion between the two parties; the 
junctures not allowing either the ranKtori:s, or 
the republican whigs, to puſh their principles. This 
has given occafion to a falſe idea of the differences 
between the two partics, and to an imagination, 
that they ſolely confiſt in a diverſity of ſentiments 
concerning church government. But this is cer- 
tainly a miſtake. When an opportunity offers, the 
rank tories ſhow, that the ſafety of the church is 
not the ſole motive of their conduct, and probably 
the republican-whigs would alfo remember their 
maxims, at a favorable juncture. Wy. 
_ As to the papilts, who may be confidered as a 
branch of the tories, they have had reaſon to be ſa- 
ti-fied with king Willium's moderation, if their ex- 
treme deſire to ſee king James again an the throne, 
had not cauſed them to look upon the reigningking 
as their enemy. Some of them were even ingaged 
in confpiracies againſt his perſon, which only turn- 
ed to their own confuſion and ruin. This immo- 
derate deſire expreſſed by the papiſts, and even by 
ſome tories, for the reſtoration of king James, oblig- 
ed king Milliam to ſeck means, not only: for the pre · 
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vention of their ill deſigns during his life, but alſh 
to render their endeavours fruitleſs after, his death, 
Accordingly, by an act of parliament the ſucceſſion 
of the crown was ſettled in the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover, without any regard tothe pretentionswhich 
birth or nearneſs of blood could give to any papiſt 
whatſoever. William died ſhortly after, and Aune, 
daughter of James Il, and princesof Denmark, mount- 
ed the throne, | | a 

This queen had been educated in the principles 
of the rigid tories with reſpect to religion, and 


probably in thoſe of the rank tories, with regard 


to government: At leaſt all who had any power 
over her, or were concerned in her education, were 


of this character. Charles II. her uncle, James II, 


Her father, the earl of Rocheſter, her mother's bro- 
ther, were all rank tories, deeming any oppoſiti- 
on to the ſovereign's will, a manifeſt rebellion. 
Queen Anne was beſides of no great capacity, and 
naturally obſtinate. An accidental. quarral with 


her filter queen Mary, having made her reſolve to 


withdraw from court, ſhe was ſo punctual to her 
reſolution, that ſhe would not even viſit the queen 
Her ſiſter, when on her death-bed. The meanneſs 


of her genius foretold the power which her mini(- 
try would have in the government. On the other 
Hand, her education made it feared, ſhe would be 


guided by the rank and rigid tories, of whom her 
uncle the earl of Rocheſter, was conſidered as the 
head. This lord was equally dreaded by the whigs 
and mederate tories, as a dangerous man, and capa- 
ble of carrying things to extremmnies. He was other- 
wiſe a perſon of great parts, but very fond of his 
principles. Probably he was going to be at the helm 
of the government, by the acceſſion of the queen 
His niece to the throne. But it is pretended that - 
the fearof the moderate tories to ſee him in fo high 
a poſt, made them reſolve to join with. the Whigs, 
to prevent it. At leaſt it is certain, that ſuch, an 
unien was made, which forced the queen to throy 


| & } 


Kerfelſ into their arms, and truſt them with: the 
management of affairs. I am a ſtranger to the in- 
trigues uſed to bring the queen to theſe meaſures. 
The lords, Godolphin, Marlborough, and ſome other 
leaders of the moderate-torics, were among thoſe 
who joined the whigs, and ſtrengthened them more 
by their ability, than their credit and numbers, 
from this time, the moderate tories and the hig 
made but one party. _ 
It is needleſs to relate here, with what ary to 

England, and to the queen in particular, theſe new 
be cop 34h directed the public affairs. This is a thing 
univerſally known, and the memory of it is ſtill re- 
eent. But it is preſented, that by reaſon of the 
meanneſs of the queen's genius, they: held her in a 
kind of ſervitude, though they outwardly affected 
to give her the honar of all her glorious ſucceſſes. 
During their adminiſtration, the rank and rigid 
church-tories were excluded from all civil mikey 
ments, and eccleſiaſtical dignities. Had this conti- 
nued tothe death of the queen, theſe two branches 
of the tory party would doubtleſs have been conſi- - 
derably leſſened in number and credit. 
Mean time, the queen ſaw herfelf, not without 
ſome impatience, forced, as it were, to follow the 
counſels of thoſe whom ſhe had a right to command, 
and who, if public report is to be credited, left her 
not free to purſue her own inclinationsor judgment. 
The rank tories perceiving, or perhaps ſuggeſting 
theſe ſentiments tothe queen, induſtrioufly cheriſh- 
ed her diſcontent, by the aſſiſtance of a certain la 
dy, who was in her confidence. Such was their 
ſucceſs, that after they had ſatisfied her, that ſhe 
was a flave, they brought her to a reſolution of 
freeing herſelf. , Thisintrigue was conducted with 
ſuch art and ſecrecy, that her miniſters found 
themſelves ſupplanted, before any meaſures could bo 
be taken to prevent their ruin. Immediately their £ 
places were filled with rank and furioustories. The 
parliament, in which the whigs had a great ſupe- 
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yiority of votes, was diſſolved, and another called, 
to which the new miniſters took care to have mem- 

bers returned devoted to their party. Any perſon, 
ever ſo little acquainted with the affairs of England, 
knows what influence the court has in the electi- 
ons. It niay, however, be affirmed, that in reſpect 
of number, the party of the miniſtry was ſtill in- 
conſiderable, But they had the queen and the par- 
liament on their fide, Beſides, they were very care- 
ful to {ſtrengthen their party, by infuſing jealouſies 


on the account of religion, and perſuading the epiſ- 


copalians that the church had been in great dan- 
ger, during the late adminiſtration, and wauld always 
be fo, as long as the whigs had any ſhare in the go- 
wernment, ' Theſe inſinuations revived the paſhon 
of the chuzch-tories, and curried them to ſuch ex- 
ceſſes agaĩuſt the preſbyterians, as ſhould not be al- 
lowed in a well ordered ſtate, but which theſe 
miniſters affected to connive at. Indeed, their de- 
ſign was not to leſſen, bur rather to increaſe the 
animoſity between the two parties, becauſe. their 
own was thereby ſtrengthened, | 
Hitherto everything fucceeded to the wiſhof the 
new miniftry, But they were very fenſible, that 
the preſent advantages procured by theſe imagi- 
nary terrors would be of no lang continuance. Be- 
ſides, though they could have kept the people al- 
ſpoſition, the queen might die very 
ſoon, eſpecially as the was very infirm, in that 
caſe; they had reaſon to fear, the fabrick they had 


. raiſed, would be demolifhed, by the elector of Han- 


over, who was to ſucceed the queen, by virtue of 
the act of tucceflion, for which he was-chieflvin- 


debted to the whips. They were therefore to 


think of preventing this danger without loſs of 
time. Their party was too weak to'ftruggle with 


the ſovereign, ſhould he happen to_ be againſt 
them, as had been often cen during che reign of 


King William, and in the firſt years of queen Aunt. 


They thexefore concluded, at lealt, if we may judge 


-T M3 
by their proceedings, that their ſuttſt way world 
be to ſecure the crown to the preteuder, in order 
to have a protettor when the queen ſhould fail 
them. It is however ſtill uncertain, whether tlie 
earl of Oxford, that able miniſter, now iu the tower; 9 
Was of this opinion. But it cannot be detnied; that . 
they believed rhe aſſiſtance of France t6 Be abſbltite , 
1y neceſſary for their ſupport. Accordingly, to ſes 
cure it, they made a diſhononrable and Haſty peace 
to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, and forced the 
allies of England to follow her example. Probabl 
had nor the queen died ſo ſoon after the peice, the 
oppreſſed whigs would have been obliged ts eaH 
. in to their aſſiſtance, the elector of Hanover; as they 
had before the prince of Orange, but with far leni 
hope of having the general toncurretice of the peos 
7 ple. The reaſon is, becauſe king James deſign ts 
- ſubvert the church and itate, was ſd open; that it 
e 
* 


could not be doubted, whereas againſt the preten- 
der there were only bare preſumptions. 27 A 
What has lately happened ſmee king formed 


acceſſion to the throne, ſhows there was a forme 


'Þ defign to ſecure the ſucceſſion to the pretender; an 

it had not the death of the queen happened, be fore 

i- the authors of it had time to take all their mea- 

= ſure. It is however uncertain, whether they could 

1— have executed their defign, or whether, if they | 
y could, the pretender's reign would have been of any 
it long continuance. The Engliſh in general are ex- 
l tremely jealous of their laws and liberties, nor are 

2 they leſs ſo of their religion. This is what 1 think 1 

of may venter to affirm, though ſome of them feent 

n- indifferent as to the latter. But, thanks be to God, 

to theſe are far from being the majority. Now i 

of would have been very difficult for the pertender, 

th advanced to the throne by foreign aid, profeſſing # 2 
Tho religion contrary t6 the national, and guided by rank 4 
of tories, to keep himſelf within the bounds of mode 

ae ration, neceſſary to gain the hearts of his ſubjects, 


ge without which a. king of England can never fit 
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firmly on his throne. However, without ſtaying ts 
2 what might have happened, let us only ob: 
rve that the rank and rigid tories have been diſ- 
appointed. Not only, the pretender is not king, 
but his hopes of becoming ſo were never leſs. King 
George i is in peaceable poſſeſſion of his crown ; the 
tories are humbled, and the whigs, lately oppreſſed, 
are now at the top of the wheel, 

After this brief account of the rife and progreſs of 
the tories and whigs, it will not perhaps be unac- 
_ceptable to the reader to know more particularly 

- way vie ws, intereſts, ſtrength and characters of the 
two parties. For this purpoſe the different branch- 
es before mentioned muſt be caretully diſtinguiſhed. 
It is therefore neceſſary to repeat here that the two 
parties, may be canſidered under two different rela- 
tions; namely, with reſpect to the ſtate, and with 
regard to the church. 1 hall firſt ſpeak of the ſtate: 
tories and whigs, after which, L mall conſider them 
with reſpect to religion, 

The ſtate-tories are, as I ſaid, divided into two 
branches, one of which may, in French, be called rank. 
In England they are known by the name of high-fly- 
ers. This idea, taken from arcs that by ſoaring 
above the common flight, loſe themſelves in the 
clouds, is very ſuitable to men, who cannot contain 
themſelves within the limits of the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment. Theſe are for having the ſovereign ab- 
ſolute. in England, as he is in France, and ſome other 
countries, and for erecting his will into law. They 
regard. not what I have ſaid in the beginning of 
this diſſertation, that all the governments atthisday 
in Europe were originally like that eſtabliſhed in 
England ; and conſequently there is no reaſon why 
the Eng oliſh ſhould imitate nations who have ſuffer- 
ed it to be loſt, or at leaſt very much altered. It 
may be imagined that in ſuch a country as England, 
this party cannot be very numerous, and yet they 
are very conſiderable for three reaſons. Firſt, be- 


cauſe the heads of this party are perſons: of the high- 
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| eſt rank, and commonly favorites and miniſters of 
{tate, or ſuch as hold the greateſt offices at court, 
and the moſt eminent dignities..in the church. 
Theſe men who would not willingly put themſelves 
_under the conduct of others, being thus advantage- 
oully fituated, become, generally, the leaders of all 
the tory-party. They manage them as they pleaſe, 
not only for the advantage of the whole party, but 
1 chiefly for their own particular ends. Thus, very 
often, under pretence of acting for the intereſt of 
the party, their proceedings tend only to their own 
advantage, and the tories are led by them much 
farther than moſt of them deſire. It is this which 
gives occaſion to many perſons to accuſe-all the to- 
ries of being ſor arbitrary power, though it is certain 
that only the high-flyers are chargeable, with this 
principle. But it is no great fault, it ſeems, to aſ- 
cribe,to a whole party what is done by their lead- 
8 ä dee ä | 
Secondly, This parlicular branch of tories is con- 
8 ſiderable, in that, when they are in the miniſtry, 
us they ingage the church-tories ſtrenuouſly to main- 
l tain the doctrine of paſſive-obedidnce, which goes a 
_great way towards gaining the people to their par- 
ty. They inſinuate to the epiſcopal miniſters, that 
they have only in view the ruin of the preſbyterians, 
and under that pretence cauſe them to preach a 
doctrine, the conſequence of which extends to all 4 
the ſubjects. This was experienced in the reigns 
of Charles II, of James II, and of queen Ann, towards 
* the concluſion, e eee e e CIR 3 
maar The party of the high. flyers becomes very 
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* powerful, when as it frequently happens, they are 5 
pre by the king, 255 1 2 0 it 1 that. the liber - | 
8 ty of the nation is in danger: , Proofs of this, have 

It been ſeen in the reigns of James II, Charles I, Richard 

» II, Edward II, and Henry, Ill; for the high-flyers 

ry are more ancient than is FI i f 
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The ſecond branch of the ſtate-tories is eompal 
ed of thioſe 1 called moderate. Theſe are for trav- 


ing the Kitg enjoy all tis prerogatives, but they 
$retend not;. With the Hi h-fiyer>, to ſacrifice to 


Kim the privileges of the fabject. They are true 
Engliſhmen, who have the welfare of their country 
at heart, and are for preferving the conſtinition 
tranfiirirted to them by their aticeſtors. They 
Have often ſaved the fate, and will again fave it, 
whet ifi from the rank tories or republi- 
gan whigs, by 0 ppoſtig with all their power tliofe 
WhO malt eln t to alter the government: It 
would be mſtice, to conſbutid them with the high- 
Ayers under the general denomination of tories. 
. $ there are two Branches of ſtate: tories, ſo there 
ate tvs of ſtate-whig 3, namely, republican, and 
moderate Whigs. The repübfican whigs are the 
remains of the party of the long Parſtament which 
endeavored to turn the government into a com- 
Kenwedlth. Thele at preſent are fo inconſiderable 
that they ferve only to ſtrengthen the 6ther whigs 
With v her they ufually join. The tories would 
| X#&e the piiblic; that hig are of this Kind: 
fd in like Ger, the Whigs would Have ir be- 
Heved thit all rories are hig. flyers. But this is 
By an artiftce to render one another mutual 
odrons, 

The Ecönd branch of the ftate whigs con- 
tains the nioderare whigs, Who are nearly allied 
ro the moderate torres in priveiple z and confe- 

nently are to be conſidered as true Engliſhmen,who 
Jene; the govertiment ma be maintained upon 
It's ancient ations. Herein they Would be ex- 
actly tike Aer re woopic torfes, were it not that the fe 
incline more t6 the king, and the moderate whips, 
to the part arHament. I e moderate whig is perpe- 
tonatly dbb ig the people's rights from being in- 
2 and ſonretithes even takes precautions at the 
expence of the crown. By him the triennial act 
was procured, with tome > inn which it is need- 
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leſs to mention, to preyent the abuſe of the royal 
| omg Hence it is evident that the high fly ers 


and that theſe two branches of Whigs and tories 
properly form the oppoktion between the ſtate · to- 
ries and ſtate-Whigs. Theſe laſt laugh at paſlive- 
obedience when it's conſequences are carried too 
far. Their principal is, — the royal power has 
it's bounds, Which cannot be — without 
injuſtice. Conſequently they believe, that when- 
ever the ſovereign exceeds his prorogative, he may 
he reſiſted by his ſubjects, Hence it is eaſy to infer, 
they do not think the king can diſpenfe with the 
laws. 

What has been ſaid is ſufficient to ſhow that the 
moderate ſtate-whigs and tories are almoſt of the 


proceeds from their mutual fear that either may 
make the ballance incline too much to the king's or 
parliament's ſide. It is not therefore ſtrange, that 


the prefling exigencies of the ftate. For, their 
views equally point to the prefervation of the go- 
vernment; though often they purſue their end 


by different paths. Accordingly fince the union of 


theſe two branches upon the death of king William, 
they have remained inſeparable, and the mode- 
rate whig and tory form almoſt the ſame party, 
under the common appellation of whig, 1 dare 
not however affirm that there are not yet mode- 
rate tories whokeep by themfelves, and are unwill- 
ing to be confounded with the whi . 

It muft be remembered that hitherto T have on- 
ly ſpoke of the taries and whips in relation to the 
government, without any regard to region, I 
take care not to confound things which onghi to 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed. It is not true that all 
church-men are tories, or all preſbyterians, whi 


in point of government, as is commonly imagine 


a. 


Many preſbyterians are in this reſpect of the fame 


ave no greater enemy than the moderate whig, 


ſame fentiments. Their being of different parties 


theſe two branches of the-oppolite parties, unite in 
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1 
principles with the moderate tories, and would nat 
be lets concerned to ſee the king ſtripped of his 
prerogatives, than the ſubject of his privileges. In 
like manner. many church- men, even biſhops the m- 
ſelves, are whigs, very good whigs as to the govern» 
ment, and as conſidered in oppoſition, to the high- 
flyers, which ſhow the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing 
ſtate-tories and whigs, from church-whigs and to- 


ries, of whom we are now going to {peak.- 


I preſume the reader knows that the church of 
England, when ſhe received the reformation, admitt- 
ed only fome alterations in her doctrine, but pre- 


ſerved the hierarchy with all the ceremonies in 
. which ſhe ſaw nothing ſuperſtitions. The reforma- 


tion was not properly compleated titlthe reign of Eli- 
zabeth. Thenit was that ſeveral conſtitutionsof the 
convocatian, confirmed by acts of parliament, ſett- 
led the public worſhip as it ſtands to this day, 
Mean while, many Engliſhmen who had, fled from 
the rage of queen Mary, returned home with favor- 
able ſentiments of the reformation, as eſtabliſhed 
in France, Switzerland, Geneva, and other parts of 
Germany. "Theſe men could not comply with the 
reformation in England, which. in their opinion, 


had not been carried far enough from the church 


of Rome, For this reaſon they not only abſented 
themſelves from the aſſemblies of the eſtabliſhed 
church, but alſo compoſed ſeparate aſſemblies, 
which were called conventicles. Theſe ſeparatiſts 


were likewiſe {tiled preſbyterians, becauſe, refuſing | 


their ſubmiſſion to the biſhops, they maintained 
that all prieſts or miniſters had an equal authority | 
in the church, which ought to be governed by 
preſbyteries, or conſiſtories, compoſed of miniſter 
and lay-elders. Upon this occaſion were two parties 
formed, who, wanting the mutual forbearance of 
perſons, profe ſſing in the main the ſame religion, 
began to moleſt one another with diſputes in con- 
ference and writing. The church-of- England. men 
were very angry, that private perſons ſhould pre» 
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tend to reform what, after minute deliberation, 
had been eſtabliſhed by national fynods and parlia- 
ments. Ontheotherhand, the preſbyterians thought 
it no leſs ſtrange, that they would be compelied to 
practiſe What they believed contrary to the purity 
of religion, and with What their conſciences could 
not comply. The preſbyterians were long oppeſſe d, 
becauſe their adverſaries ſupported their argu- 
ments with reaſons from the authority of the queen 
and parliament. zan e 

The preſbyterians conceived great hopes of the 
acceſſion of James I. becauſe that prince had always 
profeſſed their religion whilſt he reigned in Scotland. 


But as he readily conformed to the church of Eng- 


land, they were not much eaſed; Nean while, 
this party, though oppreſſed, ſo increaſed, that in 
the beginning of the 'troubles they were become. 
very numerous. King Charles I. was fo attached to 
the church of England, that it may be afhrmed, he 


died a martyr to it; as is evident from his hiſtory. 
His opinion of the purity of this church, made him 


hearken to liam Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


ſuggeſting to him the reduction of the church of 


Scotland under the ſame government with that of 
England, by introducing the hierarchy. This un- 
dertaking ingaged him in a war with Scotland, and 
the war produced the long parliament, againſt 
which he thought himſelf obliged to take arms. 
This parliament wanting the afliſtance of the Scots, 
could not obtain it but by an engagement to make 


therefore ſought with the biſhops, deans and chap- 
ters, in a word, with the whole church of England, 
which faw is hiterarcliy, eſtabliſhed by queen Eliza- 
beth, entirely ſubverted, and the Scotch preſbyterian 
govornment introduced. In this diſtreſs the epiſ- 


copalians had no other reſource than to unite the 


epiſcopal party with the king's party, and as they- 
had one common intereſt with the cavaliers, name- 
ly, the maintenance of the king's cauſe, they were 
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the church of England preſbyterian. A quarrel was 
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con founded with them under the ſame party des 


nomination. The preſhyterians were in the like 
manner reckoned among the roupdheads, becauſe 


they adhered to the parliament. 

During the long parhament, and even to the 
death of Cromwell, the diviſion of the branches juſt 
mentioned, was hardly perceived. All who were 
Enown by the name of ronndheads, or parliamen- 

tarians, were rigid preſbyterians and republicans. 
This was the party then in vogue, and the only 
one that could prefer fuch as aſpired to the poſts 
in the. gift of the partiament, In like manner the 
followers of the ing's party appeared to be rank 

cavaliers, or rigid epiſcopalians, becauſe theſe were 
then moſt regarded at court. But on the reſtora: 
tion of Charles II. the ſeveral branches of the twa 
Parties began to be diſtingniſhed. All being tired 
with the tronbles which had fo lang harraſſed the 
Kingdom, the moderate no longer teared to diſco- 
ver their ſentiments, Some of the preſhyterians 
teſtified a readineſs to relax, and many epiſcopa- 
lians were of opinion that, for the fake of peace, 
ſome candeſcenſion might be uſed to the preſby te- 
rians- Theſe therefore were the men of both par- 
ties, who preſerving this moderation, formed the 
two branches of the moderate whigs and tories, 
with reſpect to religion, But ſtill the majority in 
both parties; firmly adhered to their principles 
with inconceivable ohſtinacy. Amongſt 'the epiſ- 
copalians there were, who, upon no acchunt what- 
Me ver, could be perſuaded to recede in the leaſt 
from the practiſe of their church. On the other 
hand, there were preſbyterians who were no leſs 
offended at ſeeing a miniſter officiate in a ſurplice, 
than at hearing him preach hereſy, and who, 
branded with the name of idolatrous and ſuperſti- 
tious, every ceremony retained by the church of 
England. This gave birth to the two branches of | 
= rigid epiſcopalians and preſbyterians, which 
ſubſiſt to day. The hierarchy is the princi- 


Ties, becauſe the rigid epiſtopaliatis wm witli the 


in my mind an idea eomprehendißg # 


tained- 


| the ruin ot their own church. 
tories and whigs convey to the mind certain t onfuſ- 
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+ point, on which they ire divided, 5 irs 
oth compriſed under the name of * a wif to- 


tories, and the prefbytetians with the Whigs. 

From what 155 been ſaid concetning the ſeveral 
branches of hig and tofy, it is eafy to gather that 
theſe two names are very obſche and eqitivacal 
terms, becauſe they convey, or 1 to cofivey fo 


the mind different ideas, according to the ſubj ect 
di ſcourſed of. For inſtance, if I Hear it 147 d, Thi 
the tories and Whigs are at gfeat ent 


 thits rale 
the ſeveral 
branches of whigs and tories in general. But if 1 
am told, the tories are for having the King abſolute 
and independant, or that the wing would be' glad 

the regal power were aboliſhed; idea can 581 
extend tothe high. flyers and tete A btiedn-w High, 


The reſt of the whi 50 and tories word doubtleſs be 


offended at an fuel imputations. like br ee: 
if I hear that the tories pad rather 1 

the t throne than a proteſtant, baſe ts tot 8 972 
1 ſhould injure the tories iti 4 eneral; by imputin 
ſuch a thought to them, which can only Be enter- 
by the popiſh and ſore rigid chu reh- -tOries, 
and perhaps ſome high- flyers. Lal 1571 hear that 
we whigs aim at the ruin of the churek of England, 

I can underftatid this only of the pda bei w 157 
fince the epiſcopal whigs, amotigſt whom are ſeve- 
ral biſhop ps, cannot of ; Ju ice be actuſed of laboring 


Thus the names of 


ed ideas, which few ate capable of rightly diſfin- 


| guiching g. But this difficulty ſtill increaſes, when 
it is conſidered that the ſame perſon may be either 


whig or tory, according to the fübjectin hand ale 
| Seltz te Tian der inſtanee, vile Giftes the ruin of the 
Auto of England,is certainly for that reaſon in the 
whig-party. But if this preſbyterian oppoſes with all 


His power, the attempt of ſome of his party, againſt 


the regal authority, it cannot be denied thathe is in 


' 
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that reſpect atrue tory. In like manner, when the 
church only is concerned, the epiſcopal party are 
to be conſidered as tories. But how many even of 
theſe are whigs with reſpect to the government ? 


Nor have foreigners only ſuch confuſed ideas in this 
matter; the Engliſh themſclves are liable to them. 


Nothing is more frequent than to hear a whig charg- 


Ing all the tories in general with an intention to 
deſtroy the rights and liberties of the ſubject ; and 
a tory arraigning the whigs without diſtinction, as 
utter enemies to the church and ſtate. Every man 


uſesthis confuſion of ideas, occaſioned by the names 

of whig and tory, to accuſe hisadverſariesof what is 

molt odius in both parties 7 7 
Having ſhown as diſtinctly as I could, what is to 


: be nnderſtood by the tories and whigs, I am next 
to examine the ſeveral motives and intereſts of the 
two parties. Were we to rely on what is ſaid by 


both, nothing is more juſt, more equitable, than the 
motives by which they are actuated, namely, the 
glory of God, the honor of the king, the public 
good and the welfare of the nation. For my part, 
if I may ſpeak my mind, it is my belief, that as they 
are all men, intereſt is the main ſpring of all their 
actions. Since the two parties were formed, each 
Has earneſtly laboured to gain a ſuperiority over 
the other, becaufe this ſuperiority is attended with 
poſts, honors and dignities which are conferred on 


their own members by the prevailing, in excluſion 


of thoſe of the contrary party. This *hade king 
William ſay, that, If he had places enorgh to beſtow he 
Should ſoon reconcile the two parties, There would be 
yet another expedient to ſupply what that prince 


imagined, namely, to confer all the great places 


upon neutral lords. But where ſhall we find a ſuf- 
ficient number of ſuch, who are qualified to exer- 
ciſe the higheſt offices? Certainly there are but 
very few. I own however, there are ſome, who, 


by their capacity, their impartiality, their diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, would deſerve a particular diſtinction. 


% 
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j with 1 knew them all, that I might inſert their 
names, and give them in part their due praiſe. 
But theſe lords, ſo worthy of being known, are lit- 
tle heard of in foreign parts, becauſe as they make 
their court to neither party, the public poſts ge- 
nerally fall not to their thare. Nevertheleſs,” it 
ſometimes happens that miniſters are in a manner 
_ 6bliged to find out theſe neutral lords, and advance 
them to the firſt dignities in the kingdom. We 
know one eſpecially, who without ever courting! 
the whig or tory miniſters, was ſent. ambaſſador 
and plenipotentiary at the peace of Ryſwick, hon- 
ored with tlie order of the er, 8 
raiſed to the offices of lord privy-ſeal, lord pre 
dent of the countil, lord high-admiral of England, 
and lord!lieutenant of Ireland, though he never, 
follicited theſe great offices. 1 ſpeak of the earl of 
Pembroke, whoſe reputation is better known to me, 
than that of ſore other Iords of the ſanie character, 
who ought to 'receive no injury from my filence. 
Among all his other viftues, his integrity in the 
great poſts which he has filled, calls fir much no- 
bler —— than he can receive from a foreign- 
er, who has neither the honor to know him 
fonally, nor to be known by him. If there were 
in England twelve ſuch lords, advanced to the great 
offices, it would be an infallible means to humble 
both parties at once. Then tlie aſpirers to em- 
ployments would make it a merit to eſpouſe nei- 
ther party, and this impartiality would ſoon de- 
ſcend from the great men to the. people. But this is 
a happineſs rather to be deſired than hopped. Neu- 
trality, far from promoting perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
© merit; is rather a ſure impediment to their riſing, 
becauſe the miniſters and e think on- 
by of gratifying their creatures. 

_ Intereſt, as I ſaid, is the principal motive whick 
actuates the two parties, and this is but too appa- 
Ver. If, for inſtance, 8 7 High-flyers wiſh to Tee 
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the ſovereign in poſſeſſion of abſolute power, I very 
much doubt whether this flows from a deſire of 
procuring the welfare of the kingdom, though they 
ſhould be perſuaded that diſpotiſm is the moſt 
compleat form, of government. If the public good 
Was che fole ſpring of their actions, they would 
not be ſo warm. The fame may be ſaid of the other 
branches of the two parties. Each would have it 
believed, they have only the good of the kingdom 
in view, while in fact they are only laboring for 
themſelves, their family and poſterity. But when 
I ay that intereſt is their principal motive, I pre- 
tend not to exclude entirely many others,, which, 
may actuate as well the heads as the members of 
each party. Some believe that their principles 
really. tend, to the good of the ſtate ; others act 
from a religions motive ; fome are ſwayed by re- 
venge, party-fpirit, and the deſire of fuperiority. 
Numberlefs ether motives there are on which 1 
think it needleſs to enlarge, that I may not be led 
to examine the conduct of particulars, - It is cer- 
. many may purſue the ſame end from differ- 
ent motives. It will be better to ſhow the ſtrength 
and ſeveral intereſts of both Parties. In order to 
this, it is neceflary to proceed in this examination 
according to the different branches into which 
they ave divided. I ſhall begin with the teries. 
It is difficate at firſt to conceive, that in a country 
like England, bleſſed with fo many noble privileges 
which. other nations do not at preſent enjoy, there 
mould be men who wiſh to ſee the king inveſted 
with unlimited power. There are indeed but very 
few. who. openly . profeſs themielves to be of the 
party which I call highflyers; Nevertheleſs it is 
Wi tos true that ſuch, a party has always been in 
England, and ſtill ſubſiſts, to this day, though dif 
owned by meſt of thoſe who are 8 in it. 
Can it be denied that ſuch a party exifted under 
Charles F? The very judges of the kingdom, who 
are conſidered as the interpreters of the law, gave 
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It as their opinion, that in caſes of neceſſity the 
king might impoſe taxes upon his ſubjects, and that 
the king himſelf is the ole judge of ſuch caſes. 
This was rooting up the nobleſt prerogative of the 
parliament, and the principal cauſe of their fre- 
quent meetings. If the ſovereign could levy taxes 
upon his ſubjects, without authority of parliament, 
it may be affirmed, that their ſeſſions would be very 
rare, and perhaps in time, entirely. ceaſe. But if 
the parhament were once laid aſide, what would 
became .of the privileges and immunities of the 
ſubject ? In all likelihood the caſe would be the 
ſame as in France, ſince the general aſſembly of the 
ſtates has been diſcontinued. Has it not alſo been 
ſeen under James II, that the judges, aſcribed to 
the king a power of diſpenſing with the penal 
laws? And was not this making him abſolute ? In 
ſhort, we have ſeen Charles I, Charles II, James II, | 
taking large ſteps toward arbitrary power which . 
they would never have attempted, had they not ex- 
pected to he ſupported by a numerous party. Let 
| queen Anne's proceedings in. the lait years: of her 
reign be conſidered ; for inſtance, the negotiation 
and concluſion of the peace of Utretcht, the creati- 
on of twelve peers at once, the violenees uſed in 
parliamentary. elections, and, it cannot be denied 
that they were ſo many advances towards deſ- 
potiſm, to which ſhe was excited by the party I 
am ſpeaking of. It is therefore certain, there is 
ſuch a party in the kingdom. But as they dare 
not openly. avow their principles, they cover them 
with the pretenee of maintaining the rights of the 
crown, to which they ſeem to confine themſelves, 
willing to have it believed that they are of the par- 
ty of the moderate tories. . But the principal high. 
flyers, | being conimontly favorites or miniſters of 
ſtate, it generally happens that they become heads 
of the whole party of the tories, and ingage them 
to do more than they would. They begin with 
attacking the preſbyterians, and ſo ingage the 
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church. -tories, to follow their meaſures, without 
knowing whither it is intended to lead them. On 
pretence of having the diſſenters only in view, 
they cauſe the clergy to preach paſſive- obe dience, 
which tends directly to arbitrary-power. It is this 
which renders the high-flyers more powerful than 
appears at firſt ſight. The main concern of them lies 
in drawing the church into their quarrel; by 8 
tending an extreme zeal for her rights. I hey 
thereby confounded | with the church-tories, whe 
number is very confiderable, avoid giving the 
alarm to the moderate tories, and keep themſelves 
undiſcovered till they have made the whole party 
ſubſervient to their particular deſigns. But for all 
this, notwithſtanding their care to obſerve what 
I have been ſaying, they have the misfortune ne- 
ver to arrive at the end of their career. After they 
Have ' made themſelves leaders of the Whole tory. 
party, and by ſecret paths, conducted the mode- 
rate and church, tories to a certain point, they are 
at laſt forced upon fome proceedings which difco- 
ver their deſigns. Then they loſe many of their 
followers, who not only deſert them, but go over 
to the Vhigs. This was the caſe.of James Il, who 
ſaw himſeif ſuddenly abandoned by all the world; 
juſt as he thought himſelf ſecure of his ends. If 
in the laſt year of queen Anne, the high-flyers who 
governed in her name, had atrempted to procure 
a repeal of the act of ſuece Don, very probably, they 
would have met with the ſame mortifieation, and 
I do not doubt but the ſame thing will happen up- 
on every the like occaſion. - The reafon of what I 
advance ſeems to me evident, namely, that it can 
be advantageous but to very few — to have 
a popiſh, or ablotute king. 

The party or branch of the moderate: torits . 
1 in number that of the high. flyers; what: 
ever advantage this laſt may have from the quali- 
ty of their leaders, the other is more powerful” 


_ the goodneſs of their pile; I mean the Pre- 
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fervation of the king's juſt prerogatives. This is 
properly the intereſt of all Engliſhmen, who cannot 
Hope for greater happineſs under any other form 
of government, than under that which has been 
ſo. long eſtabliſhed. This branch of the moderate 
tories becomes ſtill more conſiderable as often as any 
attempt is made to extend or to abridge the royal 
prerogative. If to abridge it, they are joined by all 
the whigs; if to extend it, they are aſſiſted by all 
the reſt of the tories. Nevertheleſs, it ſometimes 
happens, that the junctures produce ſome change 
in the principles,” as well as in the intereſts of this 
party. When the ſovereign favors the tories in 
general, by conferring places and polts upon them, 
nothing is capable to detach the moderate tories 
from his intereſt : But their affe ction cools when- 
ever he inclines to the other ſide. Then, if they 
ſee the whigs, by a precaution common to them, 
make any attempt upon the prerogative royal, they 
are ready to join'them. But herein their ſole aim 
1s to let the king know that they deſerve his re- 
rard. This courſe was frequently taken by them 
in the reign of king William, who often changed 
ſides. In general, it is the intereſt of the mpderite 
tories to oppoſe the attempts of the whigs againſt 
the authority of the ſovereign, becauſe this ſup- 

rts their credit at court and in the country. 

But withal they are to take care that the high. 
flyers do not, under. the ſpecious pretence of being 
of the ſame name and party, carry them farther 
than is neceſſary. *_ 

As to the: church-tories, it may nb be con- 
_ ceived that they include almoſt the whole king- 
dom in their party, ſince this branch conſiſts of all 

the members of the church of England. Therefore . 
when religion is in queſtion, between the whigs 
and tories, the former are not able to reſiſt their. 
adverſaries. To this ſuperiority is owing the rea- 
dineſs with which the church-tories ſhow their re- 
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To with the Whigs, who even in their greateſt prof. 


perity dare not ſo much as difcover the leaſt 
thought of attacking the church. They did it 
once under the long parliament, and it will never 
be forgot by the tories. They look upon the whig« 
party as an enemy always ready ty undermine the 
foundations of their church, and, from what was 
once done, infer the deſire of d ing the like again, 
when a favorable opportunity preſents. This 
makes them ſo readily receive every impreſſion 
which from time to. time is given them of the 
church's beiag in danger, and ſuffer themfelves to 
be ſo eaſily deluded on that account. Their lead. 
ers know ſo well how to improve this diſpoſition, 


that they project nothing in relation to the ſtate, 


without including the church. This is an infallible 
expedient to unite the whole party, which would be 


very much divided, were the government only con- 


cerned. This procured Charles I. many adherents, 
whom aſſuredly he would have wanted, had the par. 
Lament not attacked the church of England. More- 
over it was this, which in the reign of Charles II. 
put the duke of York, though a papiſt, at the head 
of the epiſcopal tories, who willingly concurred 
with him in the deſtruction. of their enemies. 
Whenever king William turned to the fide of the 
whigs, the tories were full of imaginary fears of 


His laboring the ruin of their church. 'The ſame 


method was practiſed in the firſt years of queen 
Anne, becauſe the miniſtry was then compoled of 
whigs or moderate tories. The ſame imaginary 
fear threw the epiſcopalians, towards the cenclu- 
ſion of that reign, into the ſche mes of men wha 
had viſible no religion at all. In ſhort, on this very 
pretence, we lately ſaw in the reign of king George, 
a popiſh pretender called in to ſcreen the church 
of England from the pretended attempts, ſhe had to. 
fear from the whigs. It is there fore religion which 
gives power to the tery- party. It is certain, if the 
ſecret of intereſting the church in the quarrel was 
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not practiſed, the high-flyers would make a very 


- ous but to few. 
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gontemptible figure, and the difference between 
the 3 and moderate tories would cauſe none 


of thoſe diſturbances in the kingdom, which have 
o long prevailed. 


It is true that among the churchstories, there are 


many who are very ſenſible of the aevilides by which 
the whole party is 3 in a quarrel, advantage- 

Of this number are thòſe, I call low 
church-men, among whom fome poſfefs. the- firſt 
dignitiesofthe church. But they are not the ſtrong- 
elt. The party of the rigid church-men ig much 


mere numerous. This Lal branch conſiſts oF almoſt 


all the inferior clcrgy, of ſome biſhops of botli uni- 
verſities particularly that of Oxford, and theſe bodies 
draw after them a great number ofthe laity. It is 
theſe that compoſe what is called in England, high- 
church, that is, a ehurch which has no mixture of 
preſbyterianiſm. Thefe men are ſo attached to the 
leaſt ceremony of the church of England, that they 


would not relax upon any thing whatſoe ver, and by | 


this (tiffneſs, they diſcover more of the ſpirit of par- 
ty, than of zeal for religion. 1 will even venter to 
ſay, that many of them would rather chule to ſee” 
England under popery than preſbyterianiſm. Now, 
as The tow-church-men, though more moderate in 
their fentiments, look upon the hierarchy as an ef 
ſential poĩut, it is — that the tories unite 
when the growth of M higiſm is to be oppoſed, 
which has all the preſbyterians in it's party. It is, 
perhaps, an artifice of the ſtate-tories to have given, 
or at leaſt to eontinue with fo much care, the name 
of tories to the epiſcopalians, in order to confound 
in the ſame party, interefts of a different nature, 
becauſe this confuſion is very ſerviceable to them. 
The papiſts are likewiſe conſidered as a branch 
of the tories, becauſe they always remain attached 
to that party. As they can never hope to ſee 
ry eſtabliſhed but by meansof an abfolute king, it 
is not ſtrange that they rank themſelves with the 
high - flyers. Indeed, this 9 * not ous 


* 
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8 party, is which the junctures of the time are not 
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very conſiderable to the tories, if confined: id din 
Engliſh papiſts, ſince enjoying neither places, nor 
votes in elections, they cannot have much credit. 
But this admiſſion of papiſts, ingages likewiſe- 
foreign powers in the tory intereſt, who.can on 


certain occaſtons be very ſcrviceable. Neverthe- 


leſs it cannot be denied, that by this, the tories 
ir enemies great advantage ag inſt them, 
this pretence to render them -odiohs. 

If the leaders of the tory-party aimed only a 
maintaining the prerogatives of the king, and the 
rights of the church, it may be affirmed, that pa rty 


would be invincible; becauſe that 1s the true inter- 


eſt of the kingdom: But as it ſometimes happens, 
that cheſe are only pretences to cover dther projects, 
leſs agreable to the good of the ſtate; when once 
their deſigns are diſcovered, their fliends. -generally 
draw off, a diviſion of the tory: -members being a 
neceſſary conſequerice of fuch difcovery. This 
makes me think that it is almoſt impoſſibly they 
ſhouitd-ever ſucceed in ſetting the pretenderon the 


throne, or inveſting any king whatfoever with ab- 


ſolute power. This opinion is fonnded upon it's not 
heing the intereftor defire of the nation in general. 

And 13 it is, that they ſo firmly efpoulſe the in- 
tereſts of France, becauſe they are very ſenſible they 
want her affiftance: In was ſeen in the _ laſt war 
that the ill ſucceſſes of that crown were terrible 
mortifications to them, and therefore they endea- 
vored, as much as poſſible, to leſſon them. Accord” 
ingly when they were at the helm, their firſt care 
was to cure the wounds, france had received; How- 
ever; it is very difficult for France to. put them in 
poſſeſſion of their withes. Great- Britain is an ifland 
which can hardly be attacked unawares; and which, 

While there is a good underſtanding between the 


king and the parliament, can ſend out fleets which 
France is not in condition to oppoſe. 


The high-flyers are therefore to be conſidered as 
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At all favorable, and conſequently it ſhouldbe theit 
intereſt to remain in a ſtate of inaction, till time 
mould produce ſome opportunity toexertthemſelves. 
But to be quiet in no part of their character. They 
cannot bly be eaſy, while they fee themſelves 
excluded from all — of honor and pfobir, which. 
probably are the ſprings of their motions. Ie is 
however certain, that the diſturbances raifed by 
them from time to time to very little poſe, are 
attended with great injury to themſelves, a wall as 
to all the tories in general, who are always charged 
with the faults and paſhons of thoſe who are looked | 
upon as their leaders. This very conſideration: i in- 
duces ſome to deſert their party. 
Astothethireedtherbranchesof the tories, newly; 


the moderate,therigid,and the low, it would be folly | 
in the whigs 


to think of their ruin by violent me- 
thods. This child not be effected without over- 
turning the kingdom. They may indeed exclude 
them from public poſts and iployes ents. But if 
they ſhould be fo imprudent as to meddle with the 
church of England, they would ruin the hazard of 
raiſing a ſtorm; which might coſt them the ſuperi- 
ority they at preſent enjoy. Therefore it is the. in- 
tereſt of the Whigs to leave the church unmoleſted, 
and their conduct ſhows they are perfectly convinc- 
ed of this truth. Though they have lately had 
frequent provocations, it is not Sen that now, 1 
are in power, they ſeek to be reyenged on the epif- 
| copal party. On the contrary, their grand aim is 
to divide that Pan. poſſible, from the reſt of the: 
torics, by convincing them that they bear noill-will 
to the church. If they could facceed, their vice 
ver the high-flyers would be certain. But theſs 
ſt, ſenſible of the prejudice which this conduct 
does them, indeavor to prevent it's effect by always 
ingaging the church with their quarrel, WT 
ing the people with continwal fears of the deſigus of 
ih wk againſt the r 
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to be ſince the death of king Willig 


ſay that the one incline more to the king, 
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Having ſhown the views, ſtrength and intereſt of 
the tory party, | am next to ſpeak of the four 
branches of the whigs. As tothe ee 
they are at preſent very inconſiderable, and their 
party daily diminiſhes. There is not the leaſt pro- 
bability of their ever finding; again an opportunity 


like that during tlie troubles of Chartes Ps reign. 


[ have already obſerved that the principal dif- 
ference between the moderate whigs and tories, 
is, that the latter are more inclined to the king's 
prerogatives, and the former to the privileges of . 
the ſubject. But this prevents not their union 
when the ſtate is in danger. Were the moderate 
tories not epiſcopalians, and had the moderate 
whigs fewer preſbyterians among them, it might 
be hope d that theſe two branches, of whigs and 
tories would remain for ever united, as they ſeem 
But when 1 
and the 
others to the ſubject, I ſpeak the truth, and not 
what they ſay themſelves. The two parties affirm, 
on the contrary, they have no other aim, than the 
preſervation of the government as eſtabliſhed ma- 

ny ages. So to hear them, you would think they 
form, and always have formed one and the ſame 


party. It is however but too true, that their dif- 


ferent inclination frequently obliges them to di- 


vide though it is to be prefumed their intentions, 


are equally good, and that they differ only in the 


means they imploy. 'The _ perhaps are two 


jealous of the increaſe of the royal prerogative, and 
the. others fear it not enough. But it is religion 

which. chiefly makes them to be conſidered as 
different parties, becauſe the one is compoſed 
wholly of epiſcopalians, and the other has a great 
mixture of preſbyterians. Now to ſeparate the in- 


tereſts of the church from thoſe of the ſtate, re- 


quires abſtractions of which all are not capable. 
Nevertheleſs it may be affirmed, that the branch 


of the moderate whigs conſidered {eparately, and 
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in itſelf, is not leſs powerful than that of the mo- 
derate tories. . But when both join together, they 
form a party which would be reſiſtleſs, if religion 
were out of the queſtion. The great buſineſs there- 
fore of the moderate whigs is to aſſiſt the people 
as much as poſſible, to diſcern the intereſts of the 
church from thoſe of the ſtate ; for which pur- 
Poſe they are to treat the epiſcopalians with great 
moderation, Nor ought they to be leſs care fuł how 
they liſten to the republican-whigs, for fear of 
alarming the moderate tories, of whom they have 
frequent occaſion. But on the hand, nothing ought 
to be neglected by them for breaking the meaſures 
of the high*flyers, who are their real enemies, 
Such is the courſe they mutt take to preſerve their 
credit. 4 ge: 
I proceed now to the church-whigs, who are di- 
vided into twg branches, of which the firſt is of 
the rigid preſbyterians, who abſolutely reject not 
only the hierarchy, but moreover every ceremony , 
practiſed in the church of England. Their number 
is very great in I ngland,” but they are ſtil] more 
conſiderable by having all Scotland for them. They 
are continually laboring the propagation of Feſby. 
terianiſm, and on ſome occaſions the leading whigs 
to content them, are obliged to take ſome ſteps 
prejudicial to the whole party. It is eaſy to con- 
ceive that the intereſt of the rigid preſhyterians 
requires an innovation in the eſtabliſhed religion, 
becauſe it can only be by ſome great revolution 
that their own can come to be uppermoſt. Where- 
' fore. they are conlidered as dangerous men, and 
very unfit to head the whig-party, who in all ap- 
pearance, would be ill conducted by ſuch leaders. 
* Laſtly, There ig another branch of church-whigs, 
which includes the moderate preſbyterians, and to 
which may be added all the reſt of the non-con- 
formiſts, as quakers, anabaptiſts, &c. who find more 
fupport from the whigs than from the tories, 
though their junction adds no great ſtrength ta 
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the party. The moderate preſbyterians, leſs ſern- 
pulous, leſs paſſionate, and leſs obſtinate than the 
rigid, make no difficulty to join the aſſemblies of 
the eſtabliſhed church, and even to communicate 
therein when their ingen requixes it. Af it were 
left to their choice, preſbyterianiſm would be the 
reigning religion. But they do not think it pru- 
dent to labor to make it ſo by violent methads. 
They know, i it would be an infallible means to unite. 
all the tories againſt them; whereas it is the in- 
tereſt of all the whigs to keep them divided, by 
continually inſiſting upon the diſtinction between 
ate and church-tories, and ſhowing that they 
have no ill deſign againſt the latter. Theſe are 
doubtleſs, the moſt dapgerous enemies of the high- 
flyers and. rigid tories, | 1 by their moderate 
conduct they deprive thenrof the pretence to com. 
Plain that the church is in danger, Theſe were 
aimed at by the tories in ineir act, towards the 
concluſion of queen ꝗune's reign, againſt occaſional 
conformity.. As few are acquainted with. the Na» 
ture of this act, I ſhall briefly explain it. 
In the reign.of Charles L. an act was made called 
the conformity act, whereby any perſon admitted to 
any public office was t6 bring a certificate of his 
having received the ſacrament in the church of 
England. ” The intent of this act was to exclude all 
— — from places of any Lind. Indeed, 
it produced this effect with regard to the rigid 
preſbyterians who could not reſolve to receive the 
communion from the hands of a biſhop, or a mini- 
ſter of the epiſcopal church. But the moderate 
pre ſbyterians were not ſo ſerupulaus. On their ad- 
miſhon to any poſt, they ſcrupled not to receive 
the communion in an epiſcopal church, and to take 
the proper certificates. It was not poſſible for the 
tories to add any explication to this act during the 
reign of king 7ames, who on the contrary, granted 
an univerſal liberty of conſcience, nor in the life- 


* of king Milliam, or the fult. Fears of queen 
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Anne. But having the power in their hands at the 
goncluſion of her reign, they were not contented 
with reviving this act, but added to it a claute to 
prevent. occaſicual conformity, or the communicat- 
ing in the church of England on account of ſame 
employment. This e not only the ri 
but alſo the moderate preſbyterians from all public 
offices: For by this act, which is ſtilf in force, to 


communicate once in an epiſcopal church, is not 


a ſufficient qualification for a place, as before, but 
a man mult thow that he is really a member of the 
church ef England. If the Whigs we at preſent 
prevail, dared to meddle with this act, it would 
ſoon be repealed. But for reaſons before intimated, 


very probably it will be ſuffered to ſubſiſt, and it's 


violation only connived at. 
The ſtreugth of the two parties bi much as 
we have ſeen, and the intereſt of the ſeveral branch- 


e ſo oppoſite, it ſeems to mea natural conſequence, 


that the placing a iſh prince upon the throne 
while the king and parliament are in union, and 
the rights of the church are untouched, is a thing 
almoſt impoſſible. The people may from time to 

time be deluded by imaginary fears of the church's 
danger. But thisdeluſion muſt quickly vaniſh, when 
it is ſeen that the church is not really attacked. 
Now if religion is not concerned, that is, if the 
epiſcopalians do not think themſelves under an ab · 
ſolute neceſſity of tryingall ways to ſave their ehurch 
from ruin, ihe endeavors in favor of the pretender, 
will proye ineffectual. As often as it ſhall be at- 
tempted to place him on the throne, the moderate 
ſtate and church-tories willjointhe whigs, 
that party will be too ſtrong for the bigh-fiyers, 
though in matter of religion, they ſhould be joined 
by all the rigid tories, which however is not very 
likely. . For it muſt not be imagined, becauſe a few 


rigid tories make a great noiſe, that the whole 


branch with to ſee a popiſh prince on the throne. 


Theyare zealous for their church, but their * | 
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is proteſtant, and this very zeal ſuffers them not ta 
8 their religion. It will be ſaid perhaps 
that Erance will afhit the high- flyers wich all her 
forces. This is what I can hardly believe for rea- 
ſons I ſhall mention hereafter. But though France 
* ſhould heartily ingage in this undertaking, the ex- 
ecution would be difficult on account of the ſitua- 
tion and naval power of England. Nothing but a 
ſurprize can produce the effect deſired by the high- 
flyers, papiſts, and ſome rigid tories. However, the 
attempt lately made, will probably induce the kin 
and p:irliament to take good precautionsagainſtſuch 
ſarprizes for the fu: ure. 

There is {till another everlaſting obſtacle to the 
eſtabliſhment of a popiſh prince, and that is, the 
poſſe ſſion of ſonie part of the lands of the monaſte- 
ries, fuppreſfed by Henry Vill, by almoſt every noted 
family in England. The anceſtors of the preſent 
poſſe ſſors either received them in preſents from the 
King, or purchaſed them at an eaſy rate. If there- 
fore a popith prince ſhould now mount the throne, 
there is no donbt but he would try to eſtabliſh his 
religon. But ſhould his attempt prove ſucceſsful], 
in what danger would theſe eſtates be ? In all pro- 
bability the preſent owners would be diſpoſſeſſed. 
Nay, who knows whether they would not be called 
to account for the profits? It is therefore manifeſt, 
that the tories and whigs have an equal intereſt in 
the prevention of this danger. If the advocates for 

a popith prince were tobe ilrictlyexamined, it would 
be found, without doubt, either they have no poſ- 
ſeſſions of this kind, or believe they have particular 
_ reaſons to flatter themſelves withan exemption from 
the general law, or with being made amends ſome 
other way. 

Jam now to give a more diſtinct idea of the two 
parties of whigs and tories, by ſhowing their reſ- 
pective characters. 

The tories in general are fierce and haughty. 
The whigs are treated by them with the utmotk 
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contempt, and even with rigor when they have tlie 
ſuperiority. , As the tory party is compoſed of epiſ- 

copalians, who properly make the body of the — 
on, they look upon themſelves as the prevailing 
party, and cannst bear an equality, much oo ſu- 
periority, in their adverſaries. Icannot better com- 
puare the behavior of the tories to the Whigs, than 
to that of the Roman catholicks to the pe oteſtants 
in countries where the papiſls have the advantage 

of number, and the {upport of the government, 
It is with regret that the tories allow the preſby. 
terians liberty of conſcience. - When the power is 
in their hands they feldom failed to prohibit their 
aſſemblies, and to anal them from public em- 
ployments by, acts of parliament. The laſt years 
of queen Anne afforded flagrant inſtances of the 
haughtineſs of this party. 
There is ſtill another character which belongs to | 
them. They are exceeding paſſionate and preci- 
pitate in their motions. This often diſconcerts all 
their projects. When they have the reins in their 
hands they drive with amazing rapidity. Very re- 
markable proofs of this were ſeen under Charles II. 
James II. and the late queen. Nevertheleſs it muſt 
be confeſſed that this rapidity is not always the 
effect of an impetuous paſſion, but is ſometimes 
 fonnded in policy. As the high-flyers, who are 
commonly at the head of the party, ſometimes 
projeſt the alteration of the government, they are 
obliged to embrace, with great haſte, the opportu- 
nities which offer, becauſe theſe opportunities are 
naturally tranſient. For inſtance, under Charles II. 
it was neceſlary to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the progreſs 
of the whigs,' for fear the king, who was with ſome 
difficulty, and for other intereſts than his own, in- 
gaged-in the plot, ſhould alter his mind. Beſides, 
there was no time to loſe, becauſe it was well | 
known that the whigs were laboring with all . 
their aver to inform the people of the true de- 
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ed the throne, the preſumptive heir to the crown 
was his eldeſt daughter the princeſs of Orange, who 


was firmly attached to the 
Wherefore as the king might die without ſons, all 
his projects would vaniſh by his death, if his work 
was not finiſhed during his life... It was neceſſary 


prote ſtant religion. 


there fore to make haſte, becauſe the like opportu- 
nity 


would probably never offer again after his 
death. For the fame reaſon, queen Anne being 
childteſs when ſhe put the miniſtry into the hands 
of the high-flyers, a peace was quickly to be con- 
chuded with. France, and fpeedy meafures taken for 
fecuring the crown to the pretender, leaſt her 
death ſhould prevent the execution of their pro- 
zeRs, as it really happened; It was undoubtedly on 
this account that-a peace was fo haſtily concluded 
with Lewis XIV. becauſe his aſſiſtance was thought 
neceffary to accompliſh the work. Probably, if the 
em had lived a little longer, the act of ſucceſſi- 


on had been repealed. But this precipi tation which 
feems ſo neceffary 2 
hand, 


to the tories, is, on the other 
e rare d to them, inaſmuch as it too foon 
diſcovers the deſigns of their leaders, which re- 
quire a gradual execution. In _order to ſucceed, 

they muſt-have. a long and peaceable reign, a king | 


favorable to their deſigns, and of great ability, or 


at leaſt ready to be guided by their counſels. 
Another ——— of the tories gs, their as 
of principles as their party prevails or is humbled.. 
have the prince on their fide, the 
ted with all 
their power, and every ordinance of the king is to ' 


be obeyed without examination, becauſe then, they _ 


would have the whigs ſuffer themſelves to be op- 
preſſed without any reſiſtance. But when the go- 
vernment is in the hands of the contrary party, 
this doctrine lies dormant or is forgotten. Thus, 
in all the tory- writers. who have tranſmitted he 
troubles of the reign of Charles I. paſſive obedience 


is eltabliſhed as a principle certain and inconteſt- 
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able: This is owing to their intention of repre- 
ſenting the meaſures of the parliament for their 
own defence, and in oppoſition to the deſigns of 
pu king, as a horrible rebellion. When the preſ⸗ 
yterians were perſecuted in Charles IPs reign, 


paſſive-obedierice was every where talked of. But 


It was ſtill much, worſe under James II. I reniem- 
wk to have heard from the pulpit, the copſequenc- 
es of this doctrine carried as far, and perhaps far. 
ther than ever they were in France, under Lewis 
XIV. Great ſtreſs was laid upon a canon of a con- 

vocation of the church of England, which impor d; | 
that armes taken up againſt the king by the Inb- 
ject, on any pretenſe whatſoever, is direct rebelli- 
on : That whether the ſubject be upon the offen 
ſive or defenſive, he is clearly condemned by St: 
Paul, who ſays, he hall reterve to himſelf damnation. 
But the convocation in which this canon was made, 
was held under archbiſhop Land, when Charles I. 
governed in an abſolute manhet, a little before 
the beginning of the troubles: But when king 
William was on the throne; the doctrine of paſſhve> 
obedience was. no longer inforced, becauſe that 
king was conſidered as no friend to the tories. The > 
caſe was the ſame under queen Anne, while the, 
minutry was compoſed of whigs, and moderate to: 

ries. But the doctrine revided. when that princeſs 

delivered herſelf up to the condutt of the high» 
Ayers. But ſince king George has filled the throne, 

the high - flyers and rigid tories plainly ſhow, this 

doctrine is orily admitted by thgm when they have 

a prince of their party, but is rejected without any 
ſcruple when the government is not for them. 
For this purpoſe they have a diſtinction ready be- 

tween a king deyiire, and a king de facto, and main- 

tain that only e King de jire has a title to this 


— 


obedienee. hut ſuch is every king who favors them, 
whether he is upon the thrqne, or has only pre- 
tenſions to it. hes Ap 


their direction, it is not upon them that we are to 


_ They proceed generally upon fixed principles, fron 
Which they never fwerve, except when they are 


rents, which makes their friends often forfake 
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Let us now ſpeak of the character of the Whigs. 
Thoſe of this party who are rigid prefbyterians, 
are a ſtubborn and obſtanate generation, who per- 
Haps wonld be as hot and as paſſionate as the tories 
were they in poſſeſſion of power. But as, ſince the 
Jong parliament, the party has never been under 


form the general character of the Whigs, whrereas 
that of the tories is to be taken principally from 


the high-flyers and rigid tories, who are their 


leaders and directors. | | 
ne Heads of the whig-party, are much more 
moderate than the leaders of the rories. Befides; 


obliged to give ſome ſatisfaction to the preſbyteri- 
ans to keep them from defponding. Far from de- 
firing, Hike the tories, to carry things with a high 
Hand, they advance gradually, without heat or 
violence. Their greateſt trouble is to curb the 
paſhon of ſome amon [el them, who, were they un- 


_ reſtrained, would quickly rain the party. By this 
moderation, they try to inſinuate mildly into the 
People, that they have no ill deſigns againſt the 
church of England, in order to ſeparate the ehurch- 
- tories from thre high-flyers. As it is the intereſt of 


the tories to confonnd all the branches of their 
Party, and unite them into one body, to be direct- 
ed by the leaders; ſo it is the buſineſs of the whigs 
to have thefe ſeveral branches diſtiggaiſhed, that 
the epiſcopalians may be prevented from promot- 
ing the defigns of the high-flyers. But they would 
Hever be able to gain this point were they to uſe 
violence. Thus the gentleneſs and moderation of 
the whigs is no leſs fonnded in policy, than the 
Haſtineſs and precipitation of;the tories. -. _ 
The whigs are charged with being greedy of 
riches and honors, and ungrateful to. their adhe- 


them, I can fay nothing to this, not being ſuffici- 


| 
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ently informed of the particular concerns of the 
party. Beſides, the examination of this chargs 
would lead me to conſider the conduct of thoſe 
who think themſelves ill ufed, which I avoid, as 
contrary to my intent of confinin myſelf to gene- 
ral ideas. However, it may be ſaid for the mode- 
rate whigs, that generally they ſupport a good 
cauſe, namely, the conſtitution of the government 
as eitabliſhed by law. They err indeed ſometimes 
through too much care and diſtrutt, which throws 
them now and then upon proceedings cara to 
thec ir true intereſt, and their own principles, ſince 
on certain occaſions they maintain the privileges 
_ of the nation and parhament at the expence of the 
royal authority. Bs TP: . 
- As to the eccleſiaſtical whigs, who are no other 
than the preſbyterians, alt that can be ſaid of them, 
Is, that they are extremely prejudiced againſt biſh- 
oops, and the whole hierarchy. No the queſton is, 
whether this prejudice be well grounded, or being 
ſo, whether it affords juſt cauſe for ſeparation. For 
| my part, I look upon this diſpute between the epiſ- 
copalians and preſbyterians as of little eonſequence. 
And therefore I cannot approve of the ſtiffneſs of 
the.preſbyterians in a country-where the reforma- 
tion is eſtabliſhed according to the churchof England, 
| ſince the two churches differ in no eſſential point. 
1 I ay the ſame thingof the epiſcopalians of Scotland, 
TS and perhaps in England itſelf, greater regard ſhould 
8 be had of the ſeruples of the preſbyteriaus. But 
* this is only my private opinion, Which I do not pre. 
3 tend ta give for a rule to the one or the other. 
, Before I proceed, it will be proper to obviate an 
J 


objection which may naturally oceur to the reader, 
namely, that every * in England being done by 
way of parliaments, theſe unions above mentioned, 
whether of the branches of the ſame party, or of 0 
the branches of the two different parties, ſeem to 
no purpoſe, unleſs made in the parliament itſelf 
between the members, But fo far are ſuch. ynians 


e. 
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from taking place in the parliament, 1 that oneof the 
338 generally ſo prevails there, as to render the 
nion of the reſt ot the members intirely fruitleſs. 
To this [ anſwer, firſt, that the parliament con- 
fiſting of two houſes, whereof that of the lords re. 
mains always the ſame without any conſiderable 
4 change, theſe unions may take place in that houſe 
| dr hoſe principles are not ſo variable as thoſe of the 
1 commons. Now as the upper houſe has power to 
23 throw out the bills ſent up by the lower, it follows 
that the lords, by means of ſuch unions may break [ 
the commons meaſures, conſequently 1 their unions 
may produce great effects. 

f Sccondly, ThAſe unions may influence the electi- 

ons of members. For inſtance, on ſuſpicion that a 

| popiſh prince is intended t be ſet on the throne, 

i! the moderate tories and low-church-men may join 
| with the whigs, and cauſe ſuch repreſentatives to 
| be choſen as are againſt what is feared, and there- 
by break the meaſures of the high- flyers and rigid 
tories. 
Thirdly, Even in a houſe of commons, conſiſting 
moſtly of tory-members, the moderate among them 
ſeeing ſome deſign in hand prejudicial to the nati- 
on, may join with the whigs and hinder the exe- 
cution of it. The moderate whigs might alto unite 
with the tories, if they ſaw the republican party 
growin g two ſtrong. 

It muſt however be owned. that party-ſpirit, the 
cabals of the leading-men, the intrigues of the 
court, the intereſt of particular perſons, have but 
too much influenceuponthe debates of parliament. 

it to ſay all in a word, the parliament is compoſed of 
| 1 : men who are not free frem paſſions. If the parlia- 
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ment were to anſwer the idea which thoſe conceive 
of it, who are not thoroughly acquainted with it's 
nature, it ſhould be compoſed of perfect men. But 
as that 1s impoſhble, it would be proper, at leaſt, to 
to reform certain abuſes, for which hitherto no re- 

| medy has been found, or perhapsſought. Though 


this leads me a little from my ſubject, L ſhall ſtay 3 


ha 


4 


A 

moment and take the liberty to point out ſome of 
theſe abuſes. This may at leaſt ſerve to give a 
more extenſive knowledge of the Kngliſh conſtitution, 


which, though excellent in it's nature, is however 
liable to ſome imperfections. 


- 


The fir(t abuſe lies in the two great inflyence_of 
the court in the election of members. This influence 
is viſibly owing to the diviſion between the whkigs 
and tories, which gives the king an advantage, he 
would doubtleſs not have, were all the people well 

i united. When one of the'parties gets into the mi- 
. niſtry, the lieutenances of the counties and all the 
court-placesare confered on perſons devoted tothem. 
After which a new parliament is called. Then, 
beſides the money privately diſtributed by the mi- 
niſtry, if report is to be credited, thoſe that are in 
authority in the towns and counties, uſe all their 
intereſt and ſkill, to get members choſen favorable 
to the court, that the miniſtry may have a ſuperio- 
rity of votes in the houſe of commons. We may 
judge of the effect of theſe intrigues by this ſingle 
' conſideration, that commonly there is a whig par- 
liament when the miniſtry is ſo, and a tory parlia- 
ment when the miniſtry are tories. Nevertheleſs, 
the thing is not ſo very certain, but that we find 
ſometimes moſt of the elections carried againſt the 
court, but this rarely happens, upleſs the nation in 
general are ſatisfied that the court has deſigns per- 
nicious to the ſtate, or the liberties of the ſubject. 
I fay nothing of our ſeeing in the late reign twelve 
peers created at once, with the ſole view of procur- 
ing the court a majority of votes in the houſe of 
lords. . This is a palpable as well as a very danger- 
ous abuſe. 1 | . 
Another abuſe lies in many ſmall boroughs hav- 
ing a right to ſend repreſentatives to parliament, 
whoſe votes have the ſame weight with thoſe of 
the membersof London and HWeſtmin/ter,notwithſtand- 
ing the great diſproportion between the electors of 


the one and the other. In theſe inconſiderable 
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boroughs, by the influence of the court, member: 
are choſen that have not a foot of land near the 
lace. It is pretended by ſome that theſe boroughs 
ave a right as ancient as the parliament itſelf, 
having enjoyed it ever ſince the time of the Anglo 
Saxens. Others think it of much later date. Buthow: 
ever, it is at preſent a monſtrous abuſe, that villages 
of four or five thatcheFhoules, ſhould be upon the 
level in parliament wen the largeſt cities of the 
kingdom. 

A third abuſe there 4 is of great importance, and 
which ought to be reformed, ſince it is in ſome mea- 
ſure contrary to mag 4 charta, on which the Engiih 
found rheirliberties and privileges. In this charter, 
king John promiſes to expreſs terms, for himſelf and 
ſucce ſſors, to declare before hand the cauſes of call. 
ing a parliament, As long as this euſtom was ob- 
ſerved, the points dehated in parliament. were not 
many, for which the meonibers . "my 


their repreſentatives inſtructions upon . ales 
for which the parliament ſhould be called, or at 
leaſt, might chuſe ſuch members as are of the ſame 
ſentiments of the electors. But at preſent, ſeveral 
abuſes ſpring from the non-obſervance of this me: 
thod. 

ln the firſt place, the ſeſſions hold as * as the 
Ling pleaſes, and are ended when he — pro- 
per. Henry IV. improved this advantage by keep. 
ing the parliament aſſemhled, till the defired fub. 
| fidy was granted. In the next place, the electors. 
not knowing the buſineſs on which the parliament 
is to proceed, are-forced to give their repreſentatives 
an unlimited power. Hence ariſes another abuſe, 
that the repreſentatives of a borough or county, 
are often ot a contrary opinion to thoſe that ſend 
them. Ir may therefore happen, nay, it has fre- 
. quently happened, that the reſolves of the lower 


houle are directly N to the * of 
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the people who they repreſent. So it is not ths 
2 or commons of England that ſhare the legiſ. 
ative power with the king and peers, but their re- 
preſentatives who enjoy a privilege which belongs 
only to the people in general, to whom however 
they are not accountable for their conduct. All 
they can fuffer, in caſe they have acted contrary to 
the ſenſe of their borough or county, is not to be 
choſen another time. This feems therefore, to be 
lodging too great a power in bare repreſentatives. 
It was not ſo in France; when the ſtatesof tharking- 
dom were convened. Every province, drew up, 
before-hand, their particular inſtructions, from 
which there deputies were not allowed to ſwerve. 
In like manner, in important affairs to be debated 
by the ſtates general of the wnited provinces, the de- 

uties receive inſtructions from their provinces ; 


and in the particular ſtates of each province, the 


magiſtrates of the towns give their orders and in- 
ſtructions to their deputies. - _ F 
A fourth abuſe lies in the public canvaſſins at 
the time of elections, with great expenſe. It coſis 


ſome men ſeveral thouſands of pounds to be elects | 


ed, and this openly in the face of all the world. 
Laſtly, There is another fort of abuſe in the 
Houſe of commions, namely, that the members are 
allowed to go and come or abfent themfelves as 


they. pleafe, except on certain great occaſions, fo © 


that of five hundred and thirteen members, (if I 
miſtake not,) there are not preſent ſometimes above 
one hundred and fifty. This makes it much more 
eaſy for the parties, to cabal, than if the houfe 


were full. Moreover many members, though in 


London, do not conſtantly. attend the houſe, but 
keep away upon any the ſlighteſtaffair of their own: 
This puts me in mind of a pleafent ſtory, with 
which I ſhall cloſe this digreſſion. A whig mem- 
ber telling one of the fame party in great anger, 


te That if he had been at the houfe that morning, 
er they ſhould have carried an important point.. 
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The other calmly aſked him, . By how many they 


*© loſt it? By one ſingle vote,” ſays he. The other 
replies, © Had I been there, we ſhould have loſt it 


* by four, for there would have been four tories 


© more, whom I have kept all this morning on 
& purpoſe at a tavern.” . 
It remains only that I briefly ſpeak of the inter- 
eſts of the neighbouring ſtatcs, with regard to the 
whigs and tories. Though the differences between 
the two parties ſeem only to reſpect England, they 
have a great influence on the affairs of the other 
ſtates. The peace of Utrecht clearly ſhows of what 
conſequence they are to all Europ 
Every one knows that the ſtates:general of the 
united provinces are friends of the whigs, and very 
juſtly, ſince the whigs have all along ſupported 
their intereſt in England. The whigs oblige 
Charles II. te make a peace with Holland, when he 


was in league with Lewis XIV. again her. Fro 
that time, they have ever conſidered the interef 


of the Dutch as their own: Accordingly in their 
turn they have received ſignal ſervices from them, 
particularly in the aſſiſtance given be the ſtates-ge- 
neral to the prince of Orange, to go and break king 
Famess meaſures. This-good underſtanding is ſtil 
cultivated, ſo that the Dutch may be ſaid to be 
whigs, and the whigs to be Dutch. The reaſon of 
this union is evident. For France, perpetual enemy 


of Holland, ever ſupported the torics ; whence it 


follows, that Holland is obliged to ſtand by the 
Whigs, ſince ſhe cannot expect aſſiſtance 2 Eng- 
land, but by their means. This is ſo clear, that it 
needs no farther illuſtration. 

For the ſame reaſon, the emperor, as ſovereign 
of the Netherlands ought to be a friend to the Whigs. 


As he mult look upon the king of France, as a very 


formidable and dangerous neighbour, he can ex- 
pect the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, in caſe his domi - 


nions are invaded, but when the whags are in 


power. In all appearence, the tories would not 
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exert themſelves in the defence of the Netherlands 
againſt the invaſions of France. But, ſhould the em- 

peror, through exceſlive'zecal for his religion, lend 
his forces to the pretender to aſcend the throne of 
England, he would render France ſtill more powers 
ful, and add to the ballance of Europz a weight 
_ Which would make it entirely incline to one ſide. 
The intereſts of France with regard to the whigs 
and tories, afford matter for many more obſervarti- 
ons. In general, it is doubtleſs the intereſts of that | 
crown to cultivate a good underſtanding with Eng- 1 
land. Since the growth of the houfe of Auſtria, 
that is, fince about two hundred years, England has 
ever had it in her power to incline the ballance ei- | 
ther on the fide of Auſtria or on the fide bf France as | 
ſhe pleaſed. , But it has been her ftanding intereſt | 
to keep the ballance even between theſe two pow- | 
| 

| 


ers. This has been the hinge on which all the po- 
licy of the kings of England has turned, for two cen- 
turies. Henry VIPs varying fometimes from this i 
courſe is to be aſcribed wholly to the private in- ﬀ 
tereſt of cardinal Volſey his prime miniſter, or to 
His own caprice; So it was ever the intereſt of | 
France to keep fair with England. Accordingly Lewis 

XIV. has pohticly endeavored theſe fifty years, ei- 
ther to get England on his ſide, or at leaft, to prevent 
her from eſpouſing that of his enemies. But as it 
was not eaſy for that monarch to perſuade the Eng- 1 
liſh that to incline the ballance to his ſide was for | 
their advantage, he confined his endeayors to hin- | 
der them from concerning themſelves in the affairs 
of Europe, to the end he might proceed without any. 
oppoſition from them. But it muſt be obſerve 
that this policy reſpected only his vaſt deſigns o 
enſlaving all Europe. Otherwiſe he would have 
Had no need to troubte himſelf about the Engliſh. . 
To ſet this matter in a clearer light, it will not be 
amiſs to ſhow 'briefly how this monarch managed 
with regard to England. k 8 * 
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Lewis XIV, as every one knows, formed the pro- 
ject for an univerſal monarchy in Europe. As he 
was not ignorant that England was concerned to 
keep the ballance of Europe even, and that the Eng- 
liſh confidered this maxim as the chief foundation 
of their ſecurity, he was juſtly apprehenſive of 
their oppoſing the execution” of his defigns. For 
1 of which, he uſed all his addrefs to gain 

arleg II. to his intereſt, when he had re ſolved upon 

a war with Holland in 1072. The miniſtry being 
_ tory he drew Charles by their means, into a league 
with hint. But this league was of no long cotinu- 
ance. It was fo evidently againtt the intereſt of 
England, that the parliament obliged the king to 
. make peace with Holland. Nay, they would have 
conſtrained him to declare again(t France, if a ppoſ- 
pect of an approaching peace between that crown 
and the ſtates-general, had not hindered them 
from going fo far. 5 
The peace of Nimeguen, concluded in 1678, cauſed 
not the king of France to diſcontinue the proſecuti- 
on of his grand deſigns. But as he was very ſenſible 
king Charles would not have-it in his power to follow 
His own inclination, he reſolved to take another 
method, in order to difable England at leaſt from 
interpoſing in the affairs of Europe. And that was 
to raiſe troubles in the kingdom, and then to fo- 
ment them, that the Engliſh might be employed at 
Home. The duke of York's plots, the king his bro- 
ther's eaſineſs to be guided by his counſels, the 
choice of paſſionate and perhaps corrupt miniſters, 
proceeded, in all appearance, from Lewis's ſecret 
ractices in England. This method ſucceeded to 


His with. The conſpiracy diſcovered by Titus Ontes, 


the pretended proteſtant-plot, the perſecution of 
the preſbyterians, the peopte's murmurs, the dit- 


the Envliſh ſo much employment at home, that it 
was not poſſible for them to look abroad. In the 


mean time, Z-wisXIV., was rendering himſelf form- 


cord between the king and the parliament, found 


* 
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idable to all Europe, having nothing to fear from 
the Engliſh who remained idle, when they ſhould 
have uſed their utmoſt, endeavors to put a ſtop to 
his progreſs. . os 
Upon the acceſſion of James II. to the thrane, Lewi- 
gave not over a method that had proved fo ſucceſs- 
ful. On the contrary, he preſſed the new king of 
England to execute the projects he had formed when 
duke of York, in favor of popery and arbitrary pow- 
er. He new theſe two points were ſufficient tokeep 
| PRI long employed ; however, as his aim was 
only to embroil the nation, he never aſſiſted king 
James to any purpoſe. The tod ſudden execution 
of the prince's deſigns was not for his intereſt. 
When he ſaw him on the point of being attacked 
by the prince of Orange, he never flirred in his de- 
Fence, but rather made uſe of the juncture to carry 
war into Germany, He imagined that the troubles 
he had raiſed in England would long diſable that 

kingdom from oppoſing. his ambitious deſigns, This 
was the ſole end of all his proceedings. Afterwards, 
when king William proclaimed war againſt him, 
he ſent king James into [reland with {even thouſand 
men, an aid too weak to reſtore him to his throne, 
but ſufficient to make a diverſion,and feed the hopes 
or the mal.contents. Thus is it demanſtrable from 
Lewis's whole conduct, that his ſole intention was 
to embroil England, and that king fames was the dupe 
of his policy. It ſeems however at firſt ſight, that 
king James reſtoration would have been for Lewis's 
advantage. But moſt afſuredly it was againſt his 
intereſt for a king of England to be at peace in his 
dominions. The reaſon is plain; as it is the intereſt. 
' of England to keep the ballance even in Europe, Lewis, 
whg had farmed vaſt Praje would have been in 
danger of being oppoſed by a king of England, who 
having no diſtractions at home, might in the end 
purſue his true intereſts, or be forced to it by his 
A And therefore, Lewis XIV. has beeu 
Iatisfied to keep England embroiled, and for that 
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may greatly turn to his prejudice. I confeſs in the 
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purpoſe, to hold ſecret correſpondence with the 
teading tories, wheat length hve diſcoveredthem- 
ſelves] in the laſt years of queen Anne. 
It ſeems therefore to be the French king's interest 
to preſerve a good underſtanding with the tories, 
iu order, by their means, to foment the troubles in 


England. This is ſtrictly true, when he fornis de- 
ſigns againſt the reſt of Europe. But if he aims to 


live in peace, and ſtand, upon his defence, in caſe 


of invaſion, nothing can be niore for his advantage 


than to cultivate the king of Zngland's friendſhip, 
according to the the conſtant maxim of Lewis pre- 


deceſſurs, whether the miniſtry be whig or tory. 


France may now be ſaid to be invincible, as long as 


England declares not againſt her. But if the king 
Ergland is provoked, and enters into a new alliance 
with Holland and Germany, the laſt war's experience 


ſhows that France is very far from being invincible. 
It may therefore he affirmed, that if the illuſtri- 
ous prince now at the helm of the French affairs, ins 
tends not tp purſue the vaſt deſigns of Lewis XIV. 


_ itis not his intereſt to cheriſh the troubles of Eng- 


land, which, inſtead of being for his advantage, 


indirect aſſiſtance given the pretender in France, 
the regent's warn | ings ſeem to deſtroy the max 
im I mean to advance, Time will nnfold, per haps 
the myſtery of this policy. But in the mean while, 
I cannot forbear thinking that he is miſinformed 
of the. true ſtate of the two parties in Ergland, and 
Has given too much credit ta intereſted and pre- 


judiced perſons. t erhaps, the pretender himfe If 
has been deceived in the fame manner. 


I have but one ' obſervation more to make, with 


which 1 ſhall conclude what I have to ſay con- 


cerning the whigs and the tories. In ſpeaking of 
their ſeveral views, intereſts and characters, 1 pre- 
tend not to include every particular perſon of eit 
ther party, but only their leaders and managers, 


with ſome of the myſt activeof both ſides. Though 
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the people in general, by inclination, or intereft; 
are either Whigs or tories, it does not follow chat 
every fingle perſon acts in the views [ have aſccibs 
- Ed to them. It is certain moſt ſuffer - themſchves 
to be led without knowing where it is intended to 
conduct them, or examining the courſe preſcribed 
them. Confequently they are far from being con. 
cerned in the intrigues and cabals of their leaders, 
Such a one. bas liſted himſelt a tory, as being at- 
tached to the church of England, and afterwards, 
without knowing how, finds himſelf obliged to 
maintain the principles of hy high. flyers and rigid 
tories, though contrary to his innen. There 
are thoulands of good Engliſhmen, without doubt; 
who grieve to ſee their country thus rent with di- 
viſions, and would gladly embrace all expedients to 
put a ſtop to them. But it is not eaſy to obſerve a 
juſt neutrality, becauſe it is difficult * be without 
ambition and avarice. Thoſe who ſtand neuter; 
as I ſaid, are neither preferred nor truſted, by 
reaſon that ane of the parties are always in power, 
and have nothing more at heart than the advanc- 
ing their friends, or gaining ſome of their adver- 
ſaries. Conſequently there can be no poſts or offices 
for men, from whom the ' prevailing: party can 
expect no manner of ſervice. Moreover, how can 
a man be neuter between to parties, each of whom 
repreſent their adverſaries as deſigning thoſe evils 
which are moſt apt to fill men with fears, I mean; 
the deſtruction of the religion they profeſs, and 
the diſſolution of a government, which: alone, in 
their opinion, can render ſubjects happy? A man 
muſt be very inſenſible not to be moved, with ſuch 
dangers, when convinced of the ir reality. 

All Engliſpmen therefore are not to bear the blame 
of theſe unnatural diviſions, but only thoſe who 
cheriſh them for their own private intereſt. Who 
are they that would inveſt the king with abſolute 
wer? Who are they that would debar free- born 


Subjects of liberty of conſcience? Who are they, 
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in a word, that labor to introduce popery? Can it 
be ſaid that theſe are the views of every particular 
tory ? No, by no means, But they are the aims of 
the leaders, who, for their own ends, ſeduce the 
people, and make no ſcruple to involve them 
in the danger of a civil war. 

It may be affirmed, that it is not the kingdom's 
intereſt for one of the parties, to become ſo ſuperior 
as to meet with no oppoſition, Should it be.the 
high-flyers, they would introduce arbitrary power. 
And 1 if it were the moderate tories, their biaſs to 
the prerogative of the crown, would at length en. 
able the ſovereign to ſhake off the galling yoke of 
parliaments. Were it poſſible for the papiſts to be 
ſuperior, England would ſoon looſe her religion and 
liberty. On the other hand, if the republican- 
whigs thould recover the advantage they have loſt, 
you would hear no more of the kingdom but the 
commonwealth of England, as in Cromuell's days. 
Laſtly, were the moredate whigs to have the man. 
agement, they would ſo guard againſt the incroach- 
ments of the regal power, that the ſovereign would 
be reduced to the condition of a doge of Venice. 

As for the two parties with regard to religion, it 
1s certain, if the preſbyterians can ever act with- 
out controle, they will not be ſatisfied till the hier. 
archy of the church of England be entirely demo- 
lihed. But then, if the rigid epiſcopalians have 
nothing to ballance their power, the preſbyterians 
mult expect to be openly perſecuted. And wha 
knows — they will ſuffer them to enjoy a 
bare liberty of conſcience? 

Aſſuredly the welfare of the kingdom conſiſts 
not in any of the ends propoſed by To leaders of 
both parties. The only way to reſtore peace and 
tranquillity, would be to leave the government up. 
on it's ancient foot, and the church, as eſtabliſhed 
at the reformation. It would alſo be neceſſary to 
grant a toleration to the preſbyterians who are 
very numerous in the kingdom. If this way he 
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hot uſed, it will always be better for the Nate that 


the people remain in diviſion, than if one of the 


parties ſhould require a ſuperiority; which would 


be more fatal to the public than the equality which 
cheriſhes diſcord. I do not ſee what can put an 
end to this ſort of civil war, but the prudence. of a 


juſt and equitable ſovereign, moderate in his deſires 
and paſſions, a lover of the proteſtant religion, and. 
that makes the good and huppineſs of his ſubjects 


his ſole care * ſtudy. This is what may with 
reaſon be expected from the king who now fills the 
throne, ſince he poſſeſſes all thoſe virtues in an 
eminent degree. May heaven proſper his deſigns, 


and may he live to ſee the happy effects of his Þ 


pains and endeavors ! 
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